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THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SENNACHERIB’S  ARMY 

(The  Assyrians  Stricken  While  Attacking  the  Hebrews) 

A celebrated  'painting  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  the  Flemish  master,  died  16^0 

Most  temble  of  all  the  Assyrian  monarchs  was  Sennach- 
erib. The  remarkable  story  of  the  destruction  of  his 
army  comes  to  us  from  three  separate  sources,  the  Assy- 
rians, the  Hebrews,  and  the  Egyptians.  It  was  an  event  so 
spectacular  as  to  impress  all  the  world;  though  naturally  each 
nation  concerned  viewed  it  in  a different  light. 

Sennacherib  was  the  first  of  three  mighty  monarchs  who 
ruled  Assyria  at  the  very  summit  of  her  power.  Palestine 
was  a tributary  part  of  his  empire,  and  Hezekiah,  the  king  of 
Jerusalem,  rebelled  against  him,  trusting  for  support  from 
Egypt  and  Babylon.  The  Assyrian  record,  after  telling  that  an 
army  was  sent  against  Hezekiah,  describes  with  its  usual  boast- 
fulness the  damage  inflicted  in  the  ravaging  of  Hezekiah ’s 
fields,  but  by  the  silence  that  follows,  by  the  sudden  abandon- 
ment of  the  campaign  and  the  continued  independence  of 
Jerusalem,  Assyria  admits  a disaster.  Egypt  tells  of  her  own 
army  encountering  the  Assyrians,  whose  weapons  were  des- 
troyed by  a plague  of  mice,  so  that  the  soldiers  were  helpless 
and  fled,  and  were  almost  all  slain.  The  Hebrews,  rescued  from 
a danger  so  immediate  and  terrible,  escaping  the  great  power 
which  had  crushed  all  the  surrounding  states,  ascribe  the  Assy- 
rian disaster,  with  deep  religious  reverence,  directly  to  God. 
“And  it  came  to  pass  that  night  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
went  out,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  a hundred 
fourscore  and  five  thousand.” 
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BABYLON’S  PRAYER  AGAINST  SENNACHERIB 

(The  Priests  of  Babylon  Make  Sacrifice  to  Their  God  to  Help  Them  Against 
Sennacherib) 

By  the  contemporary  German  artist,  E.  Sturtevant 


SENNACHERIB,  even  in  his  own  records,  looms  before 
us  as  the  most  ferocious  and  terrible  of  all  the  tiger  kings 
of  Assyria.  He  boasts  that  in  his  ravaging  of  Palestine 
he  carried  off  as  prisoners  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  people. 
Often  after  storming  a city  he  hanged  every  inhabitant  or  put 
them  all  to  torture.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  he  was  not  a successful 
ruler.  Perhaps  the  very  savagery  of  his  punishments  drove 
men  to  a frenzy  of  defiance;  for  he  faced  constant  rebellions. 
The  Babylonian  priests  were  particularly  bitter  against  Sen- 
nacherib and  roused  Babylon  to  revolt.  They  declared  that 
their  great  “baal”  or  god,  Marduk,  would  never  accept  him  as 
king.  Babylonian  revolts  had  been  frequent,  but  had  always 
before  been  softened  by  a peace  party,  which,  when  the  city 
surrendered,  took  control  under  Assyrian  protection.  But 
now  there  was  no  peace  party.  The  priests  stirred  the  people 
to  fury;  and  in  the  temples  of  Marduk  huge  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  secure  the  active  protection  of  the  god. 

Marduk,  however,  failed  to  uphold  his  adherents.  .Sen- 
nacherib stormed  and  captured  Babylon;  and,  resolving  this 
time  to  put  an  end  to  its  rebellions  forever,  he  destroyed  the 
city  utterly  (b.c.  689).  He  tore  down  the  walls  and  temples, 
set  fire  to  the  mass  of  ruins,  and  then  turned  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  so  that  they  flowed  over  the  spot  where  the  great 
city  had  stood.  The  first  and  oldest  Babylon,  which  Ham- 
murabi had  built  fifteen  hundred  years  before,  disappeared 
completely. 
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THE  VENGEANCE  UPON  SENNACHERIB 

(Sennacherib  is  Slain  by  His  Own  Sons) 

By  A.  Murch,  a recent  English  artist.  From  the  Dahiel  Gallery 

The  tyrant  Sennacherib  was  slain  by  his  own  sons  eight 
years  after  he  destroyed  Babylon.  Thus  his  cruelties 
availed  him  nothing;  they  reacted  upon  himself.  His 
sons  attacked  him  suddenly  in  a temple,  “while  he  was  wor- 
shipping in  the  house  of  his  god.”  Possibly  the  attack  was 
part  of  another  priestly  revolt  such  as  that  of  Babylon;  for  the 
priesthood  of  the  empire  seem  to  have  been  always  set  against 
Sennacherib,  and  his  death  resulted  in  a civil  war,  at  the  end 
of  which  not  the  sons  who  had  killed  him  but  another  son, 
Esar-haddon,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  This  new  king  was  a 
favorite  of  the  priests,  who  aided  him  in  making  his  reign  one 
of  splendor  and  of  peace. 

Esar-haddon  proved  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  successful 
among  the  monarchs  of  Assyria’s  magnificence.  He  began 
his  reign  by  rebuilding  Babylon,  seeking  even  to  enhance  its 
former  greatness.  The  Babylonian  leaders  were  everywhere 
freed  from  captivity,  the  former  inhabitants  were  in^'ited  back 
to  their  city,  and  supported  there.  We  even  find  it  recorded 
that,  as  the  corner-stones  of  the  great  buildings  were  laid,  Esar- 
haddon  himself  assumed  the  dress  of  the  masons,  and  con- 
ducted the  religious  rites  of  the  ceremony.  All  through  the 
land  of  Babylonia  Esar-haddon  restored  the  shrines  of  the  gods. 
There  were  thirty-six  temples  in  all,  which  we  are  told  that  he 
“lined  with  shining  sheets  of  gold  and  silver.”  He  built  palaces 
as  well,  encouraged  all  the  arts  of  peace,  and  restored  religion 
to  its  earlier  dignity  and  infiuence. 
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THE  COMING  OF  THE  SCYTHIANS 

(Hordes  of  Unknown  Barbarians  Invade  Assyria  and  Are  Defeated  by  Esar-haddon) 

After  Henry  H.  Armstead,  R.A.,  the  English  artist,  died  1905 

The  military  records  of  Esar-haddon’s  reign  may  be 
classed  under  three  great  triumphs.  Most  important  of 
these  in  the  light  of  future  events  was  his  defeat  of  the 
barbarian  hordes  of  the  north.  These  finally  destroyed  Assy- 
ria’s empire;  but  on  their  first  invasion  they  were  met  and 
hurled  back  by  Esar-haddon.  From  what  race  of  mankind 
these  first  hordes  sprang,  or  whence  they  came,  we  do  not  know. 
Out  of  the  darkness  of  the  north  they  burst,  ravaging  and  plun- 
dering; and  into  that  chaos  Esar-haddon  swept  them  back 
again,  crushed  and  despairing.  They  were  an  unorganized  mass 
of  fighters,  formidable  only  through  ferocity  and  numbers.  But 
such  was  the  Assyrian  terror  of  them  that  the  priests  held  a 
great  sacrifice  lasting  a hundred  days,  to  secure  the  help  of  the 
gods  against  the  devastation. 

Esar-haddon’s  other  two  achievements  were,  first,  the  in- 
vasion and  subjugation  of  the  Arabian  desert,  which  by  its 
barren  menace  had  hitherto  protected  its  tribes  from  every 
foe;  and,  second,  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  This  final  victory 
over  Asia’s  most  distant  and  most  persistent  rival  for  the  leader- 
ship of  civilization  made  Assyria  the  acknowledged  ruler  of 
all  the  known  world.  Her  power  seemed  assured  forever.  All 
civilization  bowed  at  last  before  a single  lord. 
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ASSYRIA’S  FALL 

(Nineveh  is  Stormed  by  the  Scyths  and  Babylonians) 

By  the  noted  English  artist,  John  Martin,  K.L.B.,  died  1854 

Despite  all  the  splendor  and  power  of  Assyria,  never 
perhaps  has  any  other  empire  perished  so  suddenly,  so 
completely,  and  so  unexpectedly.  Esar-haddon  was 
succeeded  quietly  by  his  son  Assur-bani-pal,  who  ruled  in  much 
the  same  wise  way,  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  and  gathering 
a great  library  which  has  come  down  to  us.  He  held  his  vast 
empire  firmly  together  and  quickly  suppressed  rebellion  where- 
ever  it  appeared. 

But  after  Assur-bani-pal’s  death  the  storm  clouds  gathered 
fast.  Babylon  reasserted  its  independence,  and  carried  most 
of  the  lesser  cities  with  it  in  revolt.  In  the  midst  of  the  result- 
ing struggle,  another  horde  of  barbarians  burst  upon  the  coun- 
try, similar  to  that  which  Esar-haddon  had  destroyed  two  gen- 
erations before.  Assyria’s  plains  were  ravaged  from  end  to 
end  by  these  barbarians,  whom  we  know  as  the  Scyths  or  Medes. 

Meanwhile,  the  Babylonians  continued  their  attacks  and 
finally  besieged  the  Assyrians  within  their  great  city  of  Nineveh. 
Finding  Nineveh  still  too  powerful  to  be  overthrown,  the 
Babylonians  made  an  alliance  with  the  barbarians.  Earth’s 
oldest  and  most  cultured  people  united  with  her  newest  and  most 
reckless  children  in  the  assault  upon  the  -hated  tyrant  of  the 
nations.  Legend  says  that  even  Nature  turned  against  Nineveh 
in  that  last  hour.  The  river  undermined  a portion  of  the  huge 
insurmountable  wall,  and  through  this  unexpected  breach  the 
foe  rushed  into  victory  (b.c.  607). 
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SARDANAPALUS 

(The  Legendary  King  of  Nineveh  Destroys  Himself  at  the  Downfall  of 
His  City) 

A celebrated  'painting  by  Louis  Chalon,  a modern  Parisian  artist 


SO  complete  was  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  that  later 
ages  forgot  even  where  it  had  stood.  The  true  history 
of  its  monarchs  disappeared;  and  legend  preserved  only 
their  names,  in  connection  with  distorted  and  confused  tales  of 
their  exploits.  Most  celebrated  of  these  tales  was  that  of 
Sardanapalus,  the  name  representing  the  form  adopted  by  later 
Greek  historians  for  spelling  that  of  either  the  last  great  sove- 
reign, Assur-bani-pal,  or  perhaps  an  earlier  king,  Assur-dain- 
pal.  The  legend  is  that  Sardanapalus  was  the  last  king  ol 
Nineveh,  and  that  he  wasted  his  life  in  pleasure  and  effeminate 
pursuits  within  his  palace  walls.  When  his  kingdom  was 
attacked  by  the  barbarians,  he  roused  himself  suddenly  to  an 
able  and  vigorous  resistance.  And  when  at  last  his  city  was 
stormed,  he  built  a vast  funeral  pile  of  all  his  treasures,  his 
servants,  and  his  wives,  seated  himself  upon  the  summit,  had 
the  whole  mass  set  on  fire,  and  so  perished. 

The  only  true  connection  this  tale  has  with  the  great  Assur- 
bani-pal  is  his  interest  in  the  arts  of  peace  rather  than  of  war. 
The  earlier  Assur-dain-pal  was  a rebel  sovereign,  who  was  be- 
sieged in  one  of  the  Assyrian  cities  by  an  elder  brother,  and  the 
city  was  stormed  and  Assur-dain-pal  perished  Possibly  he 
killed  himself  in  the  fashion  described;  for  that  was  not  an  un- 
common ending,  by  which  Asiatic  chieftains  sought  to  foil  the 
rapacity  of  the  conqueror  and  escape  the  hideous  vengeance 
which  awaited  them  upon  capture. 
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NEBUCHADNEZZAR  CONQUERS  JERUSALEM 

(The  Jewish  Captives  Carried  Away  to  Babylon) 

A noted  painting  by  Eduard  Bendemann,  Head  of  the  Diisseldorf 
Academy,  died  1889 

The  overthrow  of  Assyria  enabled  Babylon  to  regain 
much  of  her  former  control  of  western  Asia.  Her  most 
celebrated  ruler  during  this,  her  second  period  of  empire, 
was  Nebuchadnezzar  II.  He  did  what  Sennacherib  had  failed 
to  do,  conquered  the  mountain  fortress  of  Jerusalem.  Hence 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  name  also  stands  black  and  terrible  in  the 
records,  of  the  Hebrews.  They  resisted  the  Babylonian  army 
in  two  sieges.  The  first  of  these  Nebuchadnezzar  conducted  in 
person;  and  after  the  city  had  surrendered  he.  carried  away  all 
the  chief  men,  the  nobles,  the  warriors  and  the  builders.  This 
is  the  moment  of  his  triumph  shown  in  Bendemann’s  celebrated 
picture.  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  who  had  warned  the  Jews  not 
to  attempt  resistance,  is  shown  as  he  was  left,  mourning  amid  the 
remnant  of  his  country  folk. 

The  second  siege  was  an  unimportant  affair  from  the  Baby- 
lonian viewpoint,  a brief  outbreak  easily  subdued  by  one  of  the 
generals  of  the  king.  But  Nebuchadnezzar  was  now  convinced 
that  there  would  be  no  real  submission  in  Palestine  as  long  as 
Jerusalem  remained.  So  he  ordered  the  city  destroj-^ed  and  all 
the  remnant  of  the  people  carried  into  captivity.  How  thor- 
oughly this  work  of  destruction  was  done  we  learn  from  the  Bib- 
lical book  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  Indeed,  from  all 
Jeremiah’s  prophecies  we  gather  how  tremendous  was  the  im- 
pression made  upon  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries  by  the 
power  of  Babylon  and  of  this,  her  last  great  king. 
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THE  MADNESS  OF  NEBUCHADNEZZAR 

(The  Great  King  Grovels  in  Madness  Before  His  Court) 

Painted  in  1886  by  Georges  Rochegrosse,  the  noted  French  artist 

NO  one  of  the  points  in  which  the  Bible  story  has  been  cor- 
roborated by  the  recently  discovered  records  is  more 
impressive  than  that  of  the  madness  which  afflicted  the 
great  king  Nebuchadnezzar.  His  inscriptions  could  of  course 
not  be  expected  to  make  a positive  statement  that  he  was 
insane,  but  in  the  midst  of  his  proud  account  of  his  building  in 
Babylon — he  was  probably  the  greatest  builder  of  all  these  an- 
cient kings — ^there  occurs  abruptly  the  following  significant 
passage:  “For  four  years  the  capital  of  my  kingdom  did  not  re- 
joice my  heart.  In  all  my  dominions  I built  no  high  place  of 
magnificence,  nor  did  I gather  any  treasure.  In  Babylon  I 
erected  no  building  for  myself  nor  for  the  glory  of  my  empire. 
In  the  worship  of  Bel-Marduk,  my  Lord,  the  joy  of  my  heart,  in 
Babylon,  the  city  of  his  worship,  I did  not  sing  his  praise.  I did 
not  sacrifice  victims  on  his  altar.  In  four  years  I did  not  repair 
the  canals.” 

Those  four  years  of  joyless,  unreligious  idleness,  the  Bible 
tells  us,  were  years  of  divine  punishment.  King  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  boasted  to  the  prophet  Daniel,  “Is  not  this  great 
Babylon,  that  I have  built.^”  And  straightway,  that  he  might 
know  how  small  he  was,  he  was  afflicted  with  the  dread  disease 
which  doctors  call  lycanthropy,  in  which  the  victim  thinks  him- 
self a beast.  So  that  the  king  “did  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  his 
body  was  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  till  his  hairs  were  grown 
like  eagles’  feathers,  and  his  nails  like  birds’  claws.” 
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CYRUS  CAPTURES  BABYLON 

(The  Babylonian  Revellers  Receive  Daniel’s  Warning  of  Destruction) 

By  the  recent  French  artist,  Paul  Chenavard 


The  influence,  both  military  and  intellectual,  by  which 
Babylon  had  dominated  the  world  for  two  thousand 
years  or  more  was  destroyed  when  Cyrus  and  his  Per- 
sians captured  the  city  over  five  hundred  years  before  Christ’s 
time.  The  Persians  belonged  to  a new  race  of  people,  the 
Aryans,  very  different  in  many  ways  from  the  Semitic  Baby- 
lonians, and  worshipping  other  gods  than  the  Baal  or  Lord 
Marduk.-  So  even  as  a religious  centre  Babylon  lost  its  im- 
portance. The  Persians  built  a new  capital  of  their  own. 

The  story  of  the  downfall  which  comes  to  us  from  the  He- 
brew prophets  is  naturally  a deeply  shadowed  one.  Their  race 
had  suffered  terribly  at  Babylon’s  hands,  and,  looking  upon 
her  fall  as  a vengeance  and  a triumph,  they  tell  of  the  revelry 
which  preceded  it,  and  of  the  divine  warning  which  Daniel  in- 
terpreted to  the  heedless  roisterers.  Thus  the  modern  world 
has  come  to  think  of  the  Babylon  civilization  ^ a mass  of 
drunkenness  and  corruption.  But  while  recognizing  and  re- 
gretting the  evil  side  of  that  ancient  splendor,  we  must  realize 
that  on  the  whole  Babylon  was  the  greatest  influence  for  good 
the  world  had  yet  known.  She  substituted  intellect  for  mere 
brute  force,  as  the  ruling  power  among  mankind. 

Cyrus  did  not  storm  the  city.  He  probably  had  friends 
within  who  opened  the  gates  to  him.  Hence  only  the  king 
and  his  revelling  courtiers  suffered  from  the  assault.  The  mass 
of  the  people  welcomed  Cyrus  as  a deliverer.  Babylon’s  down- 
fall freed  all  the  subjugated  nations. 
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ISRAEL  PRESENTED  TO  PHARAOH 

(The  Wandering  Children  of  Israel  Find  a Settled  Home  in  Egy] 

Drawn  hy  the  noted  English  artist,  Edward  J.  Poynter,  R.A. 


Greatest  of  the  legacies  which  Babylon  gave  the 
world  was  that  of  the  worship  of  a single  aU-powerful 
god.  The  Hebrews  were  descendants  of  the  Babylo- 
nians, and  brought  with  them  In  their  migration  from  their 
ancient  home  the  germ  of  their  noble  religious  thought.  Thus 
not  only  our  Intellectual  and  material  culture,  but  some  spark 
of  our  spiritual  faith  as  well,  dates  back  to  Babylon.  The 
mighty  city  has  lived  on  In  that  wonderful  race  of  her  chil- 
dren, the  Israelites. 

Wandering  forth  from  Babylonia  In  Its  early  days,  more 
than  two  thousand  years  before  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Hebrews 
spent  centuries  as  a nomadic  tribe,  until  one  of  their  number 
the  lad  Joseph,  entered  Egypt  as  a slave.  He  won  notice  as  an 
interpreter  of  dreams.  Magic  was  accepted  with  full  faith  In 
those  days,  and  played  an  Important  part  In  the  ordering  of  life, 
bo  Joseph  rose  to  power  as  one  of  the  “magi,”  or  wise  men,  of 
the  court  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  became  finally  the  regent  or 
chief  vizier  of  the  king.  He  then  sent  for  his  people  to  join  him 
in  ^ypt;  and  our  picture  shows  the  moment  when  he  presents 
to  Pharaoh  his  father,  the  aged  patriarch  Jacob.  Thus  the 
^mily  of  Jacob  or  Israel,  as  he  was  called,  settled  In  Egypt. 
Their  descendants  dwelt  there  for  several  centuries,  and  In- 
creased In  numbers  until  from  a small  tribe  they  had  become  a 
nation. 
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MOSES  URGES  THE  EXODUS 

(Moses  Pleads  with  the  Hebrews  to  Abandon  Their  Settled  Life  in  Egypt) 

From  the  celebrated  Biblical  series  by  J.  James  Tissot 


^^>0  understand  the  treatment  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt, 
we  must  understand  something  of  the  political  condi- 
tions in  the  land  itself.  In  Joseph’s  day  Egypt  was  ruled 
by  foreigners,  a horde  of  Asiatic  nomads  who  had  invaded  the 
land  and  conquered  it.  Hence  the  support  of  other  Asiatic 
wanderers,  such  as  the  Hebrews,  was  very  welcome  to  the 
conquerors;  but  after  a time  these  foreign  tyrants  were  expelled 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  the  native  Pharaohs,  who  regained  the 
throne,  regarded  the  Hebrews  very  differently.  They  were 
looked  on  with  suspicion,  hatred,  and  something  of  fear.  The 
unfortunate  Israelites,  reduced  almost  to  the  position  of  slaves, 
resolved  to  leave  the  country  in  a body. 

The  great  leader  of  this  migration  was  Moses.  We  have  no 
mention  of  him  outside  of  the  Bible;  but  the  migration  is  an 
established  historical  fact,  and  the  remarkable  laws  of  the  He- 
brews are  in  themselves  evidence  of  the  existence  of  some  such 
wonderful  leader  and  law-giver.  When  Moses  first  urged  his 
countrymen  to  leave  Egypt  they  gave  him  little  heed.  Their 
life  was,  indeed,  hard;  but  they  had  well-nigh  forgotten  any 
other,  were  quite  unfitted  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  old,  wild 
nomadic  existence.  Only  after  repeated  pleadings  by  Moses  did 
his  people  follow  him  back  to  the  hard  freedom  of  the  desert. 
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DAVID  STORMS  JERUSALEM 

(The  Hebrews  Capture  Jerusalem  and  Make  It  Their  Capital) 

From  a painting  by  J.  Steeple  Davis,  a contemporary  American  artist 

Many  of  the  Hebrews  perished  under  the  hardships  of 
their  renewed  nomadic  life.  But  those  who  survi\-ed 
grew  strong.  Their  flocks  and  herds  became  numerous, 
and,  when,  many  years  afterward,  a later  generation  of  the 
wanderers  came  to  Palestine,  they  were  able  to  drive  out  most 
of  its  inhabitants  and  take  possession  of  this  fair  “promised 
land.”  In  Palestine  their  chief  wealth  still  consisted  of  their 
flocks  and  herds,  and  they  began  to  live  more  settled  agricul- 
tural lives.  They  continued,  however,  a scattered  folk  with  no 
central  organization,  a people  but  not  a state.  Most  of  the 
cities  of  Palestine  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  older  inhabi- 
tants for  yet  another  three  hundred  years — until  the  time  of 
David. 

David  drew  the  scattered  farmer  race  together  into  a united 
and  powerful  nation;  he  made  strong  the  bonds  of  ancient  broth- 
erhood. There  had  been  many  alien  races  remaining  in  Pales- 
tine; he  conquered  them  and  made  of  it  a single  Israelite  king- 
dom. Chief  of  his  warlike  exploits  was  the  storming  of  Jeru- 
saleni,  the  ancient  city  of  the  Jebusites.  So  high  were  the  walls 
of  this  mountain  fortress  that  its  people  mocked  the  Hebrews, 
declaring  that  the  blind  and  lame  could  hold  it  safe  against 
them.  But  David’s  warriors  pushed  forward  their  wooden 
towers  and  reached  the  summit  by  a sudden  rush.  The  He- 
brews thus  won  for  themselves  a capital,  and  became  a nation. 
It  was  David  who  made  Jerusalem  what  it  has  ever  since  re- 
mained, the  home  city  of  the  Jews. 


Hanging  Gardens  of  Babtlon 


Chapter  III 


ASSYRIA’S  POWER  AND  BABYLON’S  RESTORATION 


' SSYRIA,  a daughter  land  born  of  Babylon,  thrust  aside  the 
‘ mother  city  and  for  a brief  time  held  control  of  the 
Euphrates  valley.  Assyria  has  long  stood  in  history  as 
the  symbol  of  ferocity  and  brutal  cruelty.  This  view  is 
enforced  not  only  by  the  lamentations  in  the  Bible,  the 
outcry  of  the  stricken  Hebrews,  but  also  by  the  boastful 
, , , inscriptions  of  the  Assyrians  themselves,  and  by  the 
Ss,  desolation  which  they  left  everywhere  behind  them. 

» The  Assyrians  were  a Semitic  race,  and,  like  most  of  the  Semites, 
h they  had  attained  to  the  religious  idea  of  a single,  all-controlling  god. 
^They  called  this  god  Asshur;  and,  as  did  the  Hebrews  with  Jehovah, 
j the  Assyrians  regarded  themselves  as  their  god’s  chosen  people.  Not 
i only  do  they  ascribe  all  their  victories  to  Asshur’s  favor,  but  they 
attribute  to  his  command  all  their  hideous  barbarities.  In  the  in- 
scriptions of  their  conquering  kings  we  read  constantly  that  they  tore 
out  the  tongues  of  thousands  of  prisoners  “by  Asshur’s  bidding,”  or  they  impaled 
masses  of  men  on  stakes  and  left  them  to  die  in  agony  because  Asshur  had 


ordered  the  extinction  of  “that  rebellious  nation.” 

The  rise  of  Assyria  to  power  was  a natural  consequence  of  the  weakness  of 
Babylon  under  her  foreign  Kassite  kings.  These,  being  fully  occupied  in  sup- 
pressing rebellion  at  home,  had  no  time  for  guarding  against  the  growing  strength 
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of  neighboring  nations.  For  several  centuries  between  1600  and  800  B.C.,  western 
Asia  thus  became  the  seat  of  various  jarring  powers,  no  one  able  to  master  the 
others  completely.  None  was  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
chmate  and  distance  opposed  to  universal  conquest.  Among  the  contenders 
were  the  Elamites,  who  were  so  sheltered  in  their  moimtain  fastnesses  that  no 
Babylonian  conqueror  had  ever  succeeded  in  exterminating  them.  Another 
strong  power  was  that  of  the  Hittites  of  the  Bible,  or  Khatti,  as  the  inscriptions 
call  them.  These  were  a Hamitic,  or  possibly  even  an  Aryan,  race  dweUing 
in  Syria  and  Armenia,  with  their  chief  capital  at  Karchemish  on  the  upper 
Euphrates.  Such  was  their  strength,  both  in  numbers  and  valor  that  had 
they  been  united  they  might  easily  have  been  in  their  turn  “Lords  of  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth”;  but  they  fought  among  themselves,  city  against  city, 
Karchemish  on  the  Euphrates,  against  Kadesh,  or  Hamath,  or  Damascus  in 
Syria. 

More  notable  than  either  Hittites  or  Elamites  were  the  Egyptians,  who  now 
came  forth  from  their  sheltered  African  home.  Some  Asiatic  tribes,  the  “Hyksos,” 
had  once  conquered  Egypt;  now  the  Pharaohs  sought  revenge.  Somewhere 
about  1500  B.C.,  the  Egyptian  monarch  Thothmes  HI.  made  fifteen  great  raids 
into  Asia, — fifteen  raids  in  eighteen  years — sweeping  everything  before  him  and 
bearing  home  enormous  loads  of  plunder  and  tribute.  None  of  the  people  of 
Palestine  could  withstand  him.  He  defeated  the  Hittites  at  Megiddo,  at  Kadesh, 
at  Karchemish;  and  having  thus  reached  the  Euphrates  valley,  he  received 
tribute  from  both  Babylon  and  Assyria.  The  Euphrates  region  was,  however, 
too  distant  for  permanent  Egyptian  conquest,  nor  does  Thothmes  seem  to  have 
striven  for  any  more  lasting  purpose  than  plunder.  Hence  the  ravaged  and 
exhausted  lands  were  left  almost  helpless  to  the  ruthless,  newly  growing  might 
of  the  Assyrians. 

Assyria  occupied  originally  the  hill  country  along  the  middle  course  of  the 
Tigris  River,  and  gradually  spread  its  power  throughout  the  upper  Euphrates 
valley,  and  thence  southward  over  the  whole  of  ancient  Sumer  and  Accad.  The 
Assyrians  were  a younger  tribe  of  the  Semites;  and  in  their  distant  borderland, 
far  removed  from  the  excesses  of  Babylon,  they  had  retained  their  freedom,  their 
vigor  of  body,  and  also  their  purity  of  race.  The  first  historical  mention  we  find 
of  them  is  when  Thothmes  HI.,  in  his  boastful  inscription  of  conquest,  enmner- 
ates  among  the  lesser  princes  who  sent  him  tribute  the  “Chief  of  Assur.” 

By  1450  B.C.,  Assur,  the  mother  city  of  Assyria,  had  so  grown  in  power  that 
we  find  its  ruler  warring  with  the  great  metropolis  Babylon,  and  making  a treaty 
on  equal  terms.  A little  later,  however,  a soured  Babylom'an  king  complained 
bitterly  to  the  Egyptians  because  they  had  failed  to  recognize  his  ancient  au- 
thority over  his  neighbor  and  had  despatched  a direct  kingly  message  to  the 
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Assyrian.  This  ancient  letter  of  protest  is  one  of  a most  interesting  batch 
of  documents  recently  found  in  Egypt,  and  called  from  their  place  of  dis- 
covery the  Tel-el-Amarna  letters.  They  represent  the  state  correspondence 
between  Egypt  and  Asia  at  about  this  period,  and  from  them  we  learn  that 
the  Babylonian  tongue  was  used  for  communication  between  different  govern- 
ments, just  as  Latin  was  in  mediaeval  Europe,  or  French  during  the  mighty 
sovereignty  of  Louis  XIV. 

About  1360  B.C.,  the  ever-turbulent  Kassite  soldiery  of  Babylon,  in  a sudden 
revolt,  slew  their  king,  and  placed  on  the  throne  “a  man  of  low  parentage,”  as 
the  later  monarchs  scornfully  called  him.  The  murdered  king  had  been  con- 
nected by  marriage  with  the  ruler  of  Assur;  so  we  find  the  latter  promptly 
marching  up  to  Babylon,  where  he  restored  by  force  the  rightful  heir,  his  own 
grandson. 

From  this  time  Assyria  seems  rather  the  stronger  power  of  the  two.  With 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  Elamite  raid  in  the  south,  or  an  expedition  by  the 
Assyrians  against  the  less  civilized  nations  to  the  north,  the  history  of  the  two 
rival  capitals  becomes,  for  centuries,  merely  a tedious  chronicle  of  wars  between 
them.  They  drained  each  other’s  life-blood.  Again  and  again  they  fought  until 
they  sank  exhausted,  unable  longer  to  supply  soldiers  for  their  armies.  Then  for 
a generation  or  so  the  lesser  neighboring  states  would  flourish  and  grow  insolent, 
till  the  two  lions  again  roused  themselves.  Slowly  Assyria’s  predominance  in- 
creased. One  king  advanced  her  frontier  to  the  suburbs  of  Babylon.  Another, 
Tukulti-ninib,  captured  the  metropolis  itself,  looted  the  palaces  and  temples,  and 
appointed  governors  to  rule  there. 

Seven  years  later  the  Babylonians  successfully  revolted  and  the  struggle  re- 
commenced. The  real  reason  and  object  of  these  endless  wars  is  scarcely  clear 
to  us.  Probably  they  arose  from  far  deeper  causes  than  the  mere  ambition  of 
monarchs  or  the  cupidity  of  soldiers.  Famine  and  religious  faith  have  been 
suggested  as  seeming  to  be  their  ultimate  sources.  We  must  remember  that  back 
of  these  kings  whose  inscriptions  have  survived  there  stood  millions  of  ordinary 
mortals  who  have  left  us  little  trace,  yet  who  shaped  the  destinies  of  their  times. 
We  get  glimpses  of  failing  harvests,  of  powerful  ofiScials  driving  weak  kings  this 
way  or  that,  of  oratorical  priests  swaying  a frenzied  multitude.  We  must  not 
think  of  these  old  kingdoms  as  being  each  the  mere  plaything  of  an  absolute 
monarch,  but  as  being  what  all  such  governments  have  been  called,  “despotism 
tempered  by  assassination.”  An  unjust  and  cruel  king  seldom  long  survived 
the  rancors  he  aroused. 

One  Babylonian  ruler  of  these  days  towers  for  a time  above  the  rest,  the 
most  notable  man  of  all  this  tumultuous  period.  This  was  Nebuchadnezzar  I.,  a 
worthy  predecessor  of  the  famous  Nebuchadnezzar  of  later  date.  The  line  of 
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the  Kassite  kings  of  Babylon  had  died  out,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  was  a native 
Babylonian,  chosen  as  king  by  the  people  themselves.  He  defeated  the  Assyrians 
repeatedly,  and  threatened  Assur  with  siege.  Then  he  turned  upon  Elam.  The 
Elamites  had  recently  been  victorious  over  Babylon,  plundering  the  city  and 
carrying  off  the  statues  of  its  gods  to  Susa,  the  Elamite  capital,  there  to  be  held 
in  bondage  to  their  god.  Nebuchadnezzar  invaded  Elam,  suddenly,  in  midsum- 
mer; and  though  his  army  almost  perished  from  heat  and  thirst,  the  unexpected 
raid  carried  them  without  opposition  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Susa.  There  a 
tremendous  battle  was  fought  amid  storm  and  whirlwind,  wherein  “no  man 
could  see  the  face  of  his  neighbor.”  Nebuchadnezzar,  charging  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  was  separated  from  his  followers  and  almost  paid  for  his  daring  with  his 
life;  he  was  encircled  by  foes  and  would  have  perished  but  for  a devoted  chieftain 
who  broke  through  the  threatening  ring  and  rescued  him. 

This  battle  was  so  decisive  that  the  Elamites  sued  for  peace  and  restored  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  the  statue  of  the  chief  Babylonian  god,  Bel-Marduk.  During 
Bel-Marduk’s  captivity  the  Assyrians  had  also  made  a prisoner  of  the  statue  of 
a second  or  substitute  Bel,  leaving  Babylon  in  a peculiarly  godless  state.  The 
restoration  of  Marduk  was  therefore  a source  of  great  joy  to  the  Babylonians, 
as  well  as  of  encouragement.  It  was  a symbol  of  the  god’s  renewed  favor  and  of 
their  restoration  to  power.  Hence  Nebuchadnezzar  was  long  held  in  highest 
honor  by  his  people. 

Out  of  this  tragic  welter  of  conflicting  nations,  one  finally  rose  supreme. 
This  was  Assyria,  whose  throne,  about  1120  b.c.,  passed  to  a sovereign  called 
Tiglath-pileser  I.  He  was  a great  military  genius,  or  perhaps  we  might  better 
say  a mighty  maniac,  whose  one  passion  in  life  was  for  hunting  and  slaughtering, 
whether  beasts  or  men.  Among  his  favorite  sports  was  the  organizing  of  prodig- 
ious elephant  hunts  in  which  thousands  of  his  soldiers  were  employed  to  surround 
the  beasts  and  drive  them  toward  the  king.  He  was  so  proud  of  his  exploits 
that  at  an  early  period  of  his  reign  he  had  carved  on  his  inscriptions  that  he 
himself,  either  on  foot  or  from  his  chariot,  had  slain  over  nine  hundred  Hons. 
Moreover,  when  in  his  conquests  he  reached  the  Mediterranean,  he  proudly 
records  that  he  sailed  out  on  the  sea  in  a Phoenician  ship  and  with  his  own 
hand  killed  a “sea-monster,”  probably  a porpoise. 

But  the  chief  business  of  Tiglath-pileser’s  life  was  war.  Every  year  he 
regularly  marshalled  his  armies,  and  led  them  on  raids  farther  and  farther  afield. 
No  foe  could  stand  before  him.  His  troops  penetrated  to  the  sources  of  the 
Euphrates  in  the  north,  where  he  pursued  the  mountaineers  through  wild  passes 
hitherto  unknown,  and,  according  to  his  inscriptions,  “across  cloud-capped 
mountains  whose  peaks  were  as  the  point  of  a dagger.” 

To  the  south  he  conquered  the  whole  of  Babylonia,  even  to  the  Persian  Gulf; 
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and  in  the  west  he  pierced  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  first  Euphrates  sovereign 
since  the  almost  forgotten  Hammurabi,  over  a thousand  years  before,  to  extend 
his  dominion  to  that  sea.  Even  the  King  of  Egypt  sent  him  presents,  which  the 
Assyrian  naturally  regarded  as  tribute.  Toward  the  close  of  his  reign,  however, 
he  seems  to  have  met  a sudden  and  serious  defeat  from  the  Babylonians;  and  we 
hear  no  more  of  him.  His  carven  records  of  triumph  cease  abruptly;  and  the 
empire  became  much  weaker  after  his  death. 

From  about  this  time  dates  the  splendor  of  Nineveh,  the  gorgeous  Assyrian 
capital  which  rivalled  Babylon.  Nineveh,  from  its  favorable  situation,  gradually 
became  the  greatest  of  the  four  chief  cities  of  Assyria,  wholly  supplanting  the 
older  capital,  Assur.  Later  ages  attributed  the  origin  of  Nineveh  to  a mythical 
king,  Ninus,  and  his  goddess  wife,  Semiramis,  who,  they  said,  made  herself  queen 
of  all  Asia.  But  the  story  is  a mere  romantic  fancy.  There  is  more  truth  in  the 
legend  of  another  Assyrian  monarch  of  these  days,  Assur-dain-pal,  the  Sar- 
danapalus  of  the  Greeks.  The  records  show  that  he  rebelled  against  his  father, 
Shalmaneser,  and  ruled  as  king  over  several  Assyrian  cities  for  seven  years. 
Two  years  after  the  old  king  had  died  Sardanapalus  was  overthrown  by  the. 
armies  of  his  brother  (822  B.C.).  According  to  legend,  Sardanapalus  was  be- 
sieged in  Nineveh,  and  when  he  saw  capture  was  inevitable  he  massed  his 
treasures,  his  wives,  and  his  soldiers  in  one  appalling  funeral  pyre,  seated  himself 
at  the  top,  and,  having  set  fire  to  the  whole,  perished. 

What  is  known  as  the.  “Second  Assyrian  Empire,”  the  period  of  the  nation’s 
real  supremacy  and  permanent  dominion  over  most  of  western  Asia  and  even 
over  Egypt,  belongs  to  a later  era,  a time  well  within  historic  knowledge.  This 
Second  Empire  had  its  origin  in  the  year  763  B.C.,  when  an  ecUpse  of  the  sun 
started  a religious  rebellion  in  Nineveh.  This  eclipse  seems  to  have  been  accepted 
as  evidence  that  the  god  Asshur  had  turned  his  back  upon  the  ancient  race  of 
■ kings,  who  traced  their  origin  into  the  forgotten  beginnings  of  Assyria.  So  there 
were  nearly  twenty  years  of  tumult  and  civil  war,  at  the  end  of  which  a new  man. 
Pul,  the  son  of  a common  gardener,  had  forced  his  way  to  the  front  as  a successful 
general,  and  become  king.  Pul  took  the  title  of  the  great  conqueror  of  the  past 
and  called  himself  Tiglath-pileser,  being  the  third  monarch  of  that  name. 

Pul,  or  Tiglath-pileser  HI.,  was  a king  of  much  more  modern  type  than  the 
earlier  Assyrians.  His  victories  over  surrounding  countries  were  not  mere  raids 
for  the  purpose  of  plundering  or  exacting  tribute.  The  territory  of  each  conquered 
land  was  annexed  permanently  to  his  own.  The  method  by  which  this  was 
accomplished  was  crude  but  effective.  Such  of  the  defeated  natives  as  were  not 
slain  were  marched  away  in  masses  to  some  other  portion  of  the  Assyrian  domain 
and  there  colonized,  while  the  loyal  subjects  and  soldiers  of  Assyria  were  re- 
warded with  the  vacant  lands  of  the  conquered  district.  It  was  these  wholesale 
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deportations  by  Pul  and  his  successors  that  swept  the  people  of  Samaria,  the  “lost 
tribes  ” of  Israel,  out  of  Palestine. 

Moreover,  the  Assyrian  kings  began  to  see  that  there  were  other  means  than 
war  of  making  a kingdom  great.  They  sought  to  control  the  trade  of  Asia  by  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  cities  along  the  chief  trade-routes,  and  garrisoning  them 
with  Assyrian  troops.  Thus  Assyria  became  the  real  master  of  the  Euphrates 
valley  as  no  nation  had  ever  been  before.  She  united  her  influence  to  that  of 
the  still  powerful  trading  metropolis,  Babylon,  and  appeared  for  a time  in  the 
role  of  benefactor,  since  any  policeman,  however  savage  in  himself,  is  a bene- 
factor to  those  whom  he  protects  from  a swarm  of  other  plunderers. 

On  Pul  s death,  a second  and  then  a third  Assyrian  general  seized  the  throne. 
The  last  of  these  called  himself  Sargon  II.,  after  the  famous  King  of  Accad.  He 
was  a rough  but  shrewd  old  warrior,  who  established  himself  and  his  empire  so 
flrmly  that  his  family  retained  the  throne  for  the  one  last  and  most  gorgeous 
century  that  remained  to  Assyria  before  its  final  downfall. 

Sargon  II.  was  murdered  suddenly,  we  do  not  know  why,  by  a foreign  soldier; 

. and  his  son  Sennacherib  succeeded  him.  Let  us  remember  this  series  of  the  five 
tremendously  powerful  kings  who  ruled  Assyria  in  the  time  of  her  widest  domin- 
ion. They  were  Pul,  Sargon  II.,  Sennacherib,  and  after  these,  Esar-haddon  and 
Assur-bani-pal.  We  have  seen  many  previous  chieftains  making  raids  into  far 
lands  and  compelhng  a temporary  submission  to  their  arms,  but  these  mighty 
Assyrian  sovereigns  were  the  first  whose  word  was  permanently  accepted  as  law 
throughout  an  empire  almost  as  large  as  our  own  United  States. 

Of  Sennacherib  you  have  heard  in  the  Bible.  He  seems  to  have  been  weak  and 
cruel,  false  and  boastful.  His  father’s  splendid  army  enabled  him  to  defeat  the 
Egyptians  and  to  overrun  Judea.  Two  hundred  thousand  Jews  were  sent 
captive  to  Assyria.  But  the  Jewish  king,  Hezekiah,  shut  up  in  Jerusalem,  defied 
the  tyrant;  and  then  occurred  that  strange  destruction  of  the  foe  of  which  the’ 
Bible  tells  us.  Sudden  death,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  a pestilence,  swept  through 
the  camp,  and  Sennacherib  fled.  Contrary  to  all  Assyrian  precedent,  he  failed 
to  return  to  the  attack.  Hezekiah  remained  independent  and  defiant. 

Meanwhile,  Babylon  had  been  in  constant  turmoil  with  Assyria,  yielding, 
rebelling,  intriguing,  strugghng,  surrendering.  Pul,  Sargon,  and  Sennacherib 
had  each  in  succession  seized  the  city  by  force.  But  her  bitterest  opposition 
seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  Sennacherib;  for  he  strove  to  destroy  the  re- 
ligious and  commercial  supremacy  which  meant  to  Babylon  far  more  than  military 
dominion.  Of  all  her  conquerors,  Sennacherib  is  the  only  one  whom  the  priests 
persistently  refused  to  acknowledge  as  their  king;  and  now  under  priestly  lead 
the  Babylonians  expelled  his  troops  from  their  city. 

In  689  B.C.,  Sennacherib  captured  by  storm  the  famous  old  metropolis  of 
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the  world  and  wreaked  brutal  vengeance  on  it.  For  days  his  soldiers  were 
loose  in  its  streets  with  orders  to  kill  every  one  they  found.  The  walls  an^d 
buildings  were  torn  down;  the  canals  were  choked  with  rums;  and  for  eight 
years  the  stubborn  priests,  refusing  even  then  to  acknowledge  the  conqueror, 
record  the  desolation  in  the  tragic  phrase  “there  were  no  kings.” 

We  cannot  but  be  impressed  and  awed  by  the  tremendous  power  which  we 
now  find  centred  in  one  man.  Sennacherib,  by  a word,  made  a desolation  of 
the  largest  city  in  the  world;  but  a greater  than  he  did  a greater  thing.  Within 
another  eight  years  the  next  king  rebuilt  Babylon  on  a scale  grander  even  than 

This  king  was  Esar-haddon,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Sarchedon,  the  last 
celebrated  warrior  king  of  Assyria.  Sennacherib  had  been  murdered  by  two 
of  his  sons;  but  Esar-haddon,  who  was  another  favorite  son,  defeated  and 
punished  both  of  the  murderers,  and  succeeded  to  the  kingdom.  He  is  the  one 
Assyrian  king  to  whom  we  can  turn  with  any  real  liking;  the  others  seem  to  us 
ruthless,  snarling  tigers,  bent  only  on  devouring  the  nations. 

Esar-haddon’s  policy  throughout  his  empire  was  one  of  kindness  and  con- 
ciliation. He  set  about  the  rebuilding  of  Babylon,  the  holy  city,  with  real  re- 
ligious fervor;  and  the  priests  gladly  hailed  him  as  their  rightful  ruler.  He  brought 
Manasseh,  King  of  Jerusalem,  in  chains  to  his  feet,  and  then  forgave  him.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  his  reign  he  did  the  same  with  the  great  King  of  Egypt.  He  re- 
pelled from  his  borders  the  Kimmerians,  the  first  of  those  successive  waves  of 
ferocious  barbarians  who,  throughout  the  ages,  have  burst  upon  the  world  from 
the  wilds  of  Central  Asia.  He  penetrated  the  very  heart  of  the  Arabian  desert, 
venturing  with  his  troops  across  the  burning  sands  where  no  army  had  ever 
marched  before.  Even  the  wandering  Arab  tribes  acknowledged  his  supremacy. 
As  the  last  and  proudest  triumph  of  the  Assyrian  power,  Esar-haddon  conquered 
Egypt.  He  divided  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  into  twenty  dependent  provinces. 
They  rose  in  revolt;  and  it  was  while  quelling  this  uprising  that  he  died. 

To  Esar-haddon,  the  last  warrior  king,  succeeded  his  son  Assur-bam-pal. 
The  new  monarch  was  a man  of  peace,  who  sent  his  generals  to  the  field,  while 
he  himself  remained  in  ease  and  comfort  in  his  palace.  He^  was  a patron  of 
literature,  and  before  his  death  gathered  at  Nineveh  the  great  library  from  which 
we  have  learned  so  much  of  his  country.  At  first  his  generals  were  successful. 
The  Egyptian  revolt  was  crushed  and  the  old  Egyptian  capital,  Thebes,  was 

destroyed.  _ . . 

Assyrian  arms  were  then  turned  against  the  one  independent  nation  remain- 
ing in  their  world,  the  Elamites.  Stubborn  and  bitter  was  the  resistance  of 
these  ancient  mountaineers,  and  when  at  last  Susa,  their  capital,  was  taken  and 
destroyed,  the  captured  land  lay  empty,  swept  wholly  clear  of  men  and  of  aU 
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their  possessions.  The  Elamites,  with  their  civilization  as  old  as  that  of  Sumer, 
ceased  to  exist.  When  next  we  read  of  their  land,  it  is  as  the  residence  of  the 
Persians,  a new  race  who  had  taken  unchallenged  possession  of  its  ruined  homes. 

Assyria  herself  was  drained  of  soldiers  by  this  bloody  Elamite  struggle. 
She  was  almost  at  the  point  of  exhaustion.  Outwardly  she  was  at  the  zenith 
of  her  power.  No  foe  was  left  to  face  her.  Embassies  came  even  from  the 
borders  of  Europe  to  honor  her  and  entreat  her  favor.  But  the  Babylonians 
and  the  Arabians  and  the  Egyptians  knew  her  real  weakness.  Presently  all 
three  rebelled;  and  though  the  first  two  were  painfully  reconquered  after  years 
of  feeble  effort,  Egypt  had  escaped  forever. 

There  was  not  even  an  attempt  to  hold  her,  for  a new  and  appalling  danger 
threatened.  A second  horde  of  savages,  the  Scyths,  coming  from  the  great 
plains  beyond  the  Caspian  Sea,  had  burst  like  a cyclone  into  the  land;  and  there 
was  no  Esar-haddon  now  to  check  them.  When  Assur-bani-pal’s  long  reign  of 
over  forty  years  ended,  the  doom  of  Assyria  had  already  sounded. 

There  are  no  writings,  no  carefully  carved  inscriptions  to  guide  us  through 
the  few  terrible  years  that  remained.  There  was  no  time  for  such  arts  of  peace; 
the  people  were  struggling  for  life  against  the  barbarians.  Among  the  ruins 
of  the  great  royal  enclosure  in  one  of  the  Assyrian  capitals  there  has  been  un- 
covered in  one  corner  a little,  poorly  built,  crumbling  shanty  of  a palace,  looking 
queer  enough  in  the  company  of  the  majestic  ruins  around  it.  It  was  the  work 
of  a shadowy  king,  otherwise  almost  unknown,  who  must  have  ruled  during 
those  last  years  of  terror.  It  typifies  well  the  falling  nation. 

Assyria’s  provinces  deserted  her.  One  of  her  generals,  Nabopolassar,  being 
sent  to  govern  Babylon,  usurped  supreme  power  there.  He  strengthened  the 
city,  ingratiated  himself  with  the  people,  and  then  led  them  back  in  an  assault 
against  Nineveh.  It  was  the  death-struggle,  and  the  Assyrians  knew  it.  They 
rose  grandly  in  the  might  of  despair.  Again  and  again  they  beat  back  their 
ancient  foes.  Nabopolassar  began  to  look  anxiously  around  for  assistance. 
Egypt)  which  had  seized  on  Palestine  and  Syria  in  the  confusion,  promised  help; 
but  it  was  slow  in  coming.  A nearer  and  more  eager  ally  was  found  in  the 
barbarian  king  who  had  seized  the  mountainous  region  of  Media.  He  gave  his 
daughter  to  be  the  wife  of  Nabopolassar’s  son;  and  the  wild  Scyths  and  Medes 
joined  the  Babylonians  in  the  final  siege  of  Nineveh. 

Civilization  and  barbarism  were  arrayed  together  against  the  royal  city; 
and  even  the  elements  joined  in  the  assault;  for,  according  to  legend,  after  a 
two  years’  siege  the  river  rose  in  the  night  and  carried  away  a portion  of  the 
walls.  The  assailants  entered  at  the  breach,  and  the  city  fell  (607  b.c.). 

Babylon  was  triumphant  at  last;  and  her  people  took  full  revenge  on  their 
ancient  foe.  Nineveh  was  destroyed  so  completely  that  men  forgot  even  where 
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it  had  stood.  The  very  completeness  of  its  desolation  left  the  apparently  worth- 
less ruins  untouched  through  all  the  centuries;  and  it  is  at  Nineveh  that  modern 
investigation  has  reaped  its  richest  harvest  of  relics  for  the  study  of  the  past. 

Glancing  back  for  a moment  over  the  history  of  these  two  ancient  states, 
we  can  see  that  it  forms  a curious  parallel  to  that  other  history  which  we  commonly 
call  ancient,  the  tale  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Greece,  which  became  the  European 
heir  of  all  this  Asiatic  civilization,  was  like  Babylon,  an  intellectual  power.  The 
Grecian  rule  was  older  than  that  of  Rome,  and  when  the  Romans,  strong  like 
the  Assyrians  in  youth  and  brute  force,  conquered  Greece,  the  older  power’s 
culture  established  its  sway  over  them,  as  did  that  of  Babylon  upon  the  ruder 
Assyrians.  Assyria  was  overwhelmed  by  barbarians,  even  as  Rome  was;  and 
over  these  second  conquerors  also  did  Babylon  extend  a temporary  influence, 
as  did  the  Greek-Roman  empire  of  Constantinople  after  Rome  had  fallen. 
History  has  thus  strikingly  repeated  itself. 

After  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  a second  Babylonian  Empire  rose  on  the  ruins  of 
its  rival.  The  conqueror  Nabopolassar  maintained  his  friendship  with  the 
wild  tribes  of  Scyths  and  Medes.  He  quarrelled  with  the  Egyptians  who  had 
failed  to  aid  him,  and  wrested  from  them  their  newly  seized  Asiatic  possessions. 
From  Media  to  the  sea  Babylon  was  again  the  queen  of  Western  Asia. 

It  is  here  that  the  name  Chaldaea  came  into  history.  You  remember  the 
land  which  the  Euphrates  kept  building  at  its  mouth.  Through  all  these  thou- 
sands of  years  that  we  have  passed  over  in  an  easy  half-hour,  this  land  had  been 
growing  to  the  south  of  Sumer.  An  Arabian  tribe,  called  Kaldees,  or  Chaldees, 
had  established  themselves  amid  the  sandbars  and  marshes  of  the  new  region, 
and  their  people  gradually  spread  among  the  Babylonians.  The  new  monarch, 
Nabopolassar,  is  reputed  to  have  been  a Chaldee;  and  as  members  of  the  race 
became  more  and  more  prominent  in  the  new  empire  which  he  now  built  up,  it 
was  often  called  the  Chaldaean  empire.  The  name  Chaldaea,  especially  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  gradually  came  to  mean  the  same  as  Babylonia.  , ^ 

Nabopolassar  was  succeeded  by  that  son  who  had  married  the  Median 
princess,  and  who  is  known  to  us  as  the  mighty  Nebuchadnezzar  of  history  and 
the  Bible.  He  had  already  gained  fame  as  a general  in  his  father  s h'fetinie, 
and  that  fame  he  increased  by  repeatedly  defeating  the  Egyptians,  by  twice 
taking  Jerusalem,  and  by  subduing  the  hitherto  invincible  Phoenician  city  of 
Tyre,  after  a grim,  unrelenting,  thirteen-year  siege. 

His  chief  fame,  however,  is  as  a builder.  He  made  Babylon  a marvel  whose 
fame  will  never  die.  It  was  for  this  labor  of  building  that  he  tore  the  Jews  and 
thousands  of  other  poor  captives  from  their  homes.  It  was  Nebuchadnezzar  s 
Babylon  that  so  impressed  the  unhappy  prophet  Jeremiah,  when  he  compared 
its  colossal  structures  with  his  own  ruined  Jerusalem.  In  addition  to  the  famous 
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walls,  which  were  only  partly  his,  Nebuchadnezzar  built  a stupendous  palace, 
and  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  the  canal  system.  By  means  of  locks  he 
was  able  at  will  to  turn  the  entire  Euphrates  into  these  canals;  and  he  seems  to 
have  lined  the  whole  bed  of  the  river  with  brick,  where  it  flowed  through  his 
city.  Then  he  built  for  his  Median  queen  Am3dtis,  perhaps  because  she 
longed  for  her  native  mountains,  the  famous  hanging  gardens,  placed  on  arches 
seventy  feet  high,  with  all  manner  of  strange  plants  and  great  trees  growing  on  the 
summit. 

The  heart  oi  the  proud  monarch  was  in  his  work;  and  when  it  was  all  fim'shed 
be  asked  the  prophet  Daniel:  “Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I have  built  . . . 
for  the  honor  of  my  majesty.”  Then  a strange  madness  overtook  him,  and  for 
four  gloomy  years  he  took  no  active  interest  in  his  empire.  The  Bible  teUs  us 
that  during  this  period  he  was  insane;  “he  was  driven  from  men,  and  did  eat 
grass  as  oxen.” 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  last  important  King  of  Babylon.  A few  years 
after  his  death  his  line  died  out;  and  the  priests  raised  a weak  tool  of  their  own, 
Nabonidos,  to  the  throne.  He  caused  all  the  idols  from  the  other  cities  of  his 
empire  to  be  brought  to  Babylon,  thinking,  apparently,  to  make  it  the  one  great 
religious  centre  of  the  land.  But  the  step  proved  unfortimate.  Its  real  result 
was  to  produce  heart-burnings,  jealousies,  and  secret  treasons  which  finally 
overthrew  him. 

The  Persians  under  Cyrus  captured  the  city  in  538  B.c.  Nabonidos  had 
an  army  in  the  field  against  them  under  his  son  Belshazzar,  but  it  was  out- 
generaled and  defeated.  The  impregnable  city  seems  to  have  made  no  defense; 
its  gates  were  opened,  surely  by  treachery,  to  the  conqueror.  We  have  found 
Cyrus’  own  record  of  his  entry,  and  we  must  accept  its  declaration  that  “without 
combat  or  battle”  did  he  enter  Babylon.  Nabonidos  was  made  prisoner,  and 
soon  died.  The  Babylonian  Empire  had  vanished  forever.  Babylon  sank  again 
to  the  secondary  position  it  had  held  under  Assyrian  rule. 

Several  times  the  city  rebelled,  under  leaders  who  claimed  to  be  descendants 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  or  sons  of  Nabonidos;  but  in  each  instance  the  revolt  was 
put  down,  with  more  or  less  injury  to  the  city.  Somewhere  amid  this  confusion 
must  be  placed  the  Hebrew  account  of  Belshazzar,  though  with  our  present 
uncertain  knowledge  it  is  difficult  to  say  precisely  where. 

The  Babylonian  inscriptions  tell  us  that  this  Belshazzar  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Nabonidos  and  general  of  all  his  armies;  very  probably  he  had  even  been 
made  king  with  his  father  and  the  two  shared  a united  rule.  Belshazzar 
was  by  far  the  more  vigorous  man  of  the  two.  Whatever  there  had  been  of 
brave  resistance  against  the  Persians  was  from  him.  Later,  while  he  feasted 
and  revelled  with  his  comrades  in  Babylon,  there  came  that  supernatural  hand- 
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writing  on  the  wall.  You  will  find  the  account  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Book 

of  Daniel.  , 

Of  Belshazzar  and  his  feasting  companions  it  says,  They  drank  wine,  and 
praised  the  gods  of  gold,  and  of  silver,  of  brass,  of  iron,  of  wood,  and  of  stone.” 
“In  the  same  hour  came  forth  fingers  of  a man’s  hand,  and  wrote  over  against 
the  candlestick  upon  the  plaster  of  the  wall  of  the  king  s palace;  and  the  king 
saw  the  part  of  the  hand  that  wrote.” 

Belshazzar  was  terrified,  and  asked  his  soothsayers  what  this  fiery  writing 
meant:  “MENE,  MENE,  TEKEL,  UPHARSIN.”  Merely  as  words,  these 
were  probably  plain  to  all  present.  Their  sense  in  English  seems  to  be,  a 
mina,  a mina,  a shekel,  to  the  Persians,”  the  mina  being  the  most  valuable  gold 
coin  of  the  times,  and  the  shekel  a comparatively  worthless  piece.  But  what 
did  the  words  signify  when  thus  placed  together  and  flaming  upon  the  wall?  No 
man  knew;  or,  if  any  guessed,  they  dared  not  tell  the  fierce  king.  Then  Daniel, 
the  Lord’s  prophet,  was  brought  into  the  hall,  and  saw  clearly  the  true  meaning 
and  menace  of  the  words.  Unflinchingly  he  denounced  the  haughty  monarch 
and  revealed  the  approaching  doom.  “This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  thing. 

“MENE;  God  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom,  and  finished  it. 

“TEKEL;  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting. 

“PERES;  Thy  kingdom  is  divided,  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians.” 

In  that  night,  says  the  Bible,  dramatically  closing  its  account,  was  Belshazzar 
slain. 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  at  one  time  the  Persians  seized  the  city  by  turning 
aside  the  Euphrates  from  its  course,  during  the  night,  and  entering  along  the 
bare  bed  of  the  river.  The  unsuspecting  defenders  were  found  helpless  in  drunken 
revelry.  Perhaps  this  was  the  occasion  of  Belshazzar’s  sudden  death. 

The  later  history  of  Babylon  is  soon  traced.  Some  of  the  Persian  kings  lived 
much  in  the  city;  it  was  a sort  of  second  capital  to  them;  but  already  its  decline 
had  begun.  Xerxes  punished  it  severely  for  a rebellion  in  481  b.c.  The  great 
seven-story  temple  of  Bel,  with  many  other  of  the  finest  buildings,  was  over- 
thrown; and  a portion  of  the  city  was  given  up  to  pillage.  Greek  travellers,  like 
Herodotus,  saw  many  traces  of  decay  within  the  walls,  in  some  places  whole 
quarters  lying  in  ruins  or  turned  into  fields. 

The  city  surrendered  easily  to  the  Greek  conqueror  Alexander  the  Great  in 
331  B.c.  Its  magnificence  so  impressed  Alexander  that  he  planned  to  make  it 
his  capital,  but  death  prevented.  It  was  the  Greek  princes  who  succeeded  him 
in  Asia,  the  Seleucids,  who  finally  accomplished  the  ruin  of  Babylon.  They 
built  a new  capital  of  their  own,  Seleucia,  within  a few  miles  of  it.  GraduaUy 
all  the  wealthy  inhabitants  removed  to  the  newer,  gayer  city;  the  poor  soon 
followed  them,  leaving  fallen  Babylon  alone  with  its  great  memories. 
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The  Parthians  captured  and  burned  it  about  140  b.c.  In  the  time  of  Christ 
there  was  only  a little  village  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins;  and  the  Christian  father, 
Jerome,  writing  in  the  fourth  century  a.d.,  tells  us  it  had  become  an  enclosed 
forest  wherein  the  Persian  kings  hunted.  Fallen  Babylon  had  indeed  become 
what  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  predicted,  “a  burnt  mountain.”  “But  wild  beasts 
of  the  desert  shall  lie  there;  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures^ 
and  owls  shall  dwell  there.” 


Babylonian  Warrior 


Toilet  Articles  of  Babylonian  Women 


CHRONOLOGICAL  OUTLINE 

OF  BABYLONIAN  AND  ASSYRIAN  HISTORY. 

. C.  8000  (?) — Early  settlements  at  Nippur  and  Susa.  6000 
(?) — Eridu,Lagash,and  other  cities  in  existence.  5000  (?) — 
Semitic  migration  from  Arabia.  4500  (?) — En-shag-kush- 
anna,  king  of  Sumer,  defeats  the  Semite  tribes  of  the  north. 
4200  (?) — The  city  of  Lagash  rules  Sumer  under  a regu- 
lar line  of  kings  whose  inscriptions  have  been  found, 
4000  (?) — A revolution  of  the  lower  classes  in  Lagash 
headed  by  Uru-ka-gina,  the  first  reformer.  Lugal-zag-gisi 
conquers  Lagash  and  founds  the  earliest  empire.  3800* — 
Sargon  founds  the  kingdom  of  Accad  and  rules  over  most  of  western 
Asia.  3750 — His  son  Naram-Sin  succeeds  him.  The  many  tablets 
recovered  prove  this  to  have  been  an  age  of  high  civilization,  the 
“golden  age”  of  Babylonia.  3700 — ^After  Naram-Sin  the  empire  of 
Accad  fades.  3200 — Ur  becomes  the  chief  city  under  its  king  Ur- 
gur,  a mighty  builder.  2500 — ^Another  Semitic  incursion.  2450 — 
Sumu-abi  makes  Babylon  the  capital  of  a Semitic  kingdom.  2285 — • 
The  Elamites  in  a frightful  raid  almost  wipe  out  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Euphrates.  2265 — ^Abraham  repels  the  Elamites  from 
Palestine.  Hammurabi  defeats  them  and  makes  Babylon  the  permanent  capi- 
tal of  Babylonia.  He  is  a great  builder  and  lawgiver.  1830— Ishmedagan 

* This  date  seems  fairly  established  by  later  records,  so  that  all  the  later  dates  are  probably 
correct  within  a century  or  so. 
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and  his  son,  the  first  known  rulers  or  high  priests  of  Assyria,  build  a temple 
in  Asshur.  1750 — The  Kassites  conquer  Babylon  and  become  its  kings.  1700 — 
Bel-kapkapu  of  Asshur  declares  his  independency  of  Babylon.  1530 — The 
Egyptians  under  Thothmes  III.  ravage  Asia  to  the  borders  of  Ass3nria  and  Baby- 
lonia and  receive  tribute  from  both  states.  1400^ — Period  of  the  “ Tel-el-Amarna,”" 
letters  of  diplomacy  between  Egypt  and  Babylon  showing  that  Babylonian  was- 
the  state  language  of  Asia.  1278 — ^Tukulti-ninib  of  Assyria  captures  and  plimders 
Babylon.  1270 — Babylon  regains  her  freedom.  1135 — -Nebuchadnezzar  I.  of 
Babylon  defeats  the  Elamites,  regains  the  image  of  his  god,  Marduk,  and  restores 
Babylon’s  power.  1120 — Tiglath-pileser  I.  begins  the  building  of  Assyria’s  first 
great  empire,  mo — He  conquers  Babylon.  1050 — His  empire  grows  weak 
under  his  successors.  885 — The  mighty  “second  empire”  of  Assyria  begins 
under  Assur-nazir-pal.  854 — The  conquest  of  Syria  and  wars  with  the  Hebrews 
begun.  840 — The  prophet  Jonah  preaches  in  Nineveh.  834 — Jehu,  king  of 
Israel,  in  alliance  with  Ass)n:ia  against  Damascus.  827 — ^Assur-dain-pal  rebels 
against  his  father,  and  civil  war  divides  Assyria.  822 — ^Assur-dain-pal  is  besieged 
in  his  capital  and  slain,  giving  rise  to  the  Sardanapalus  legend.  796 — Babylonian 
reUgion  established  in  Assyria.  763 — ^An  ecHpse  of  the  sun,  civil  war  rages  in 
Assyria  until  — 745 — Pul  wins  the  throne  and  as  Tiglath-pileser  HI.  estab- 
lishes a new  line  of  kings.  738 — He  holds  a splendid  celebration  and  receives 
homage  from  all  the  kings  of  western  Asia.  729— He  is  declared  ruler  of  the  old 
Babylonian  empire.  727 — He  dies.  722 — Sargon  II.  completes  the  destruction 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel.  He  wins  the  battle  of  Raphia,  completing  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Syria  and  Palestine.  705-681— Reign  of  the  terrible  Sennacherib.  701 — 
He  defeats  the  Egyptians  in  Palestine,  besieges  Jerusalem,  his  army  stricken  by 
pestilence.  691 — He  defeats  the  Elamites  and  Babylonians  in  a great  battle 
at  Khalule.  689 — He  destroys  Babylon.  681 — ^He  is  slain  by  his  sons,  who  are 
defeated  by  another  son,  Esar-haddon.  680 — Esar-haddon,  a good  king,  rebuilds 
Babylon.  675 — He  invades  Arabia.  670 — He  conquers  Egypt.  668 — He  dies 
and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Assur-bani-pal,  the  peaceful  king.  655 — Egypt  frees 
herself.  650 — ^A  long  war  with  Elam  ends  in  its  complete  destruction.  626 — 
Death  of  Assur-bani-pal,  the  last  great  Assyrian  king.  625 — The  Scyths  invade 
Assyria.  Babylon  rebels  under  Nabopolassar.  609 — ^He  unites  with  the  Medes 
and  besieges  Nineveh.  607 — Nineveh  stormed  and  destroyed.  Babylon’s  empire 
renewed.  605— Egyptian  invasion  repulsed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  a great 
battle  at  Karchemish.  604-562 — Reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great  over 
Babylonia.  597 — He  storms  Jerusalem.  585 — ^He  begins  the  great  thirteen- 
year  siege  of  Tyre.  568 — He  builds  the  “Hanging  Gardens ” of  Babylon.  567 — 
He  invades  Egypt.  555 — Nabonidos,  the  last  king  of  Babylonia,  begins  his  reign. 
538— Babylon  captured  by  the  Persians,  becomes  a Persian  province.  514 — 
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Darius,  the  Persian  king,  destroys  the  walls  of  Babylon  to  prevent  its  frequent 
revolts.  487 — Xerxes  sacks  Babylon  after  a revolt.  331 — Babylon  taken  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  dies  there,  323.  312 — Seleucus,  one  of  Alexander’s  gen- 
erals, becomes  king  of  an  empire,  including  Babylon,  and  builds  a new  capital,. 
Seleucia,  so  that  Babylon  decays.  140 — Babylonia  seized  by  the  Parthians. 
63 — Seized  by  the  Romans. 

A.D.  750 — The  Babylonian  city  of  Baghdad  made  the  capital  of  the  Mahom- 
etan caliphs.  1637 — Babylonia  conquered  by  the  Turks.  1842 — Modern  excav- 
ations begun  by  M.  Botta.  1848 — Layard  excavated  Nineveh.  1866 — George 
Smith  started  the  reading  of  the  Babylonian  writing.  1877 — M.  de  Sarzec  began, 
the  excavations  at  Lagash.  1900 — Discovery  of  the  law  code  of  Hammurabi. 


RULERS  OF 

B.C  . 

4500  (?) — En-shag-kush-anna,  prob- 
ably of  Lagash. 

4400  (?) — Mesilim,  a Semite  victor. 

Kings  of  Lagash 
4250  (?) — Ur-nina 
Akurgal,  his  son. 

E-anna-tum,  his  son,  a conqueror. 
En-anna-tum,  his  brother. 
En-teme-na,  his  son. 

En-anna-tum  II.,  his  son. 
Uru-ka-gina,  the  reformer. 

4000 — Lugal-zag-gisi,  a foreign  con- 
queror. 

* * * * 

Kings  of  Accad 
3800 — Sargon. 

3750 — Naram-Sin,  his  son. 
Bingani-sar-ali,  his  son. 

EUat-gula,  a queen. 

* ♦ * * 

Kings  of  Ur 
3200 — Ur-gur,  the  builder. 


BABYLONIA 

B.C. 

3150 — Dungi  I.,  his  son. 

* * * 4: 

2800 — Gungunu,  a conqueror. 
Ur-gur  II. 

♦ ♦ * * 

Kings  of  Babylon 
2450 — Sumu-abi. 

2440— Sumu-la-ilu,  his  son. 

2405 — Zabu,  his  son. 

2360 — ^Abil-sin,  his  son. 

2320 — Sin-muballit,  his  son. 

2285 — Hammurabi. 

* * * * 

Kassite  Dynasty  of  Babylon" 
1750 — Gandis. 

* ♦ 4=  4t 

1700 — ^Agum-kak-rime,  a conqueror. 

* 4c  4t  4= 

1450 — Kara-indas. 

1420 — Burna-buryas,  his  son. 

1410 — Kuri-galzu  I.,  his  son. 

1400 — Kadashman-bel. 
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B.C. 

1390 — Burna-buryas  II. 

1 3 70 — Kar  a-khar  dash . 

1360 — Kadashman-kharbe. 

Assyrian  Conquerors 
1330 — Shalmaneser  I. 

1290 — Tukulti-ninib  I.,  his  son. 
1280 — ^Assur-nazir-pal,  his  son. 
(Period  of  Tumult.) 

First  Assyrian  Empire 
1120 — Tiglath-pileser  I. 
logo — ^Assur-bel-kala,  his  son. 
1080 — Shamshi-adad,  his  son. 

(Period  of  Weakness.) 
950 — Tiglath-pileser  II. 

930 — ^Assur-dan,  his  son. 

91 1 — ^Adad-nirari  II.,  his  son. 
890 — Tukulti-ninib  II.,  his  son. 

Second  Assyrian  Empire 
88  5 — ^Assur-nazir-pal. 

■860 — Shalmaneser  II.,  his  son. 
.827 — ^Assur-dain-pal,  his  son. 


B.C. 

823 — Shamsi-adad,  his  brother. 

81 1 — Adad-nirari  III.,  his  son. 

782 — Shalmaneser  III. 

772 — ^Assur-dan  III. 

754 — ^Assur-nirari  II. 

The  Great  Assyrian  Empire 
745 — Tiglath-pileser  III  (Pul). 

726 — Shalmaneser  IV. 

722 — Sargon  II. 

705 — Sennacherib,  his  son. 

681 — Esar-haddon,  his,  son. 

668 — Assur-bani-pal,  his  son. 

6 2 6 — ^Assur-etil-ili-ukiimi . 

609 — Sin-shar-ishkum  (Saracos). 

The  Second  Babylonian  Empire 
625 — Nabopolassar. 

604— Nebuchadnezzar  II.,  his  son. 
562 — Evil-merodach,  his  son. 

5 60 — N ergal-shar-usur . 

5 56 — ^Labashi-marduk. 

555 — Nabonidos. 
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THE  ANCIENT  WORLD— THE  HEBREWS 


Chapter  IV 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  JUDAH 

{Authorities:  Josephus,  “History  of  the  Jews”;  Sayce,  “Early  History  of  the  Hebrews”: 
Ottley,  “A  Short  History  of  the  Hebrews”;  Hosmer,  “The  Story  of  the  Jews”;  Milman,  “His- 
tory of  the  Jews”;  Jahn,  “The  Hebrew  Commonwealth  ”;  Kent,  “History  of  the  Jewish  People”; 
Menard,  “History  of  the  Israelites”;  Mears,  “From  Exile  to  Overthrow”;  Abrahams," Judas 
Maccabeus”:  Morrison,  “The  Jews  under  Rome”;  Strange,  “Palestine  under  the  Moslems”; 
Daly,  “Settlement  of  the  Jews  in  North  America.”) 

In  at  least  one  branch  of  their  descendants  the  Semitic  peoples 
of  Babylonia  still  live.  Ancient  Babylon  has  disappeared, 
, and  its  land  has'  become  a waste,  inhabited  by  a feeble 
folk  bearing  little  or  no  kinship  to  the  mighty  race  of 
earth’s  first  empire  builders.  But  the  Hebrews  of  today 
are  the  hving  tree  that  has  sprung  from  that  marvellous 
root  of  Babylonian  culture,  character,  and  religion. 

To  the  Hebrews,  our  modern  world  is  indebted  for  the  germ 
of  its  religious  thought,  the  realization  of  the  one  almighty  Power 
enfolding  the  universe,  “the  all-wise  and  the  all-loving  too.”  This 
thought,  though  not  in  its  full  clearness,  the  Hebrews  carried  with 
them  in  their  departure  from  Babylonia.  They  carried  also  the 
Babylonian  shrewdness  at  trade,  and  keenness  at  figures,  and,  as 
a less  valuable  inheritance,  an  instinctive  leaning  towards  the 
unclean  ritual  of  Ishtar,  the  nature  goddess,  or  love  goddess,  of 
ancient  Sumer. 

Abraham,  the  founder  of  the  Hebrew  -race,  was  a Semite,  dwelling,  as  the 
Bible  tells  us.  in  the  city  of  “Ur  of  the  Chaldees.”  This  may  mean  either  the 
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great  Sumerian  city  of  Ur,  or  a particular  suburb  of  Babylon  which  had  the* 
same  name.  In  the  latter  case,  which  is  the  one  that  recent  research  makes- 
more  probable,  Abraham’s  own  eyes  and  those  of  his  kinsfolk  rested  often  and 
familiarly  on  the  sights  of  the  great  metropolis  in  the  days  of  Sumu-abi  and  the 
first  powerful  Semitic  kings.  Amid  these  surroundings  there  came  to  the  patriarch 
the  impulse,  God-given  as  are  all  high  impulses,  to  leave  the  oppressive  civili- 
zation  for  a freer,  purer  life. 

Under  what  material  influence  Abraham  set  out  on  his  wanderings,  we  do 
not  know;  but  his  migration  corresponds  closely  in  time  with  the  tremendously 
destructive  Elamite  invasion  of  Babylonia  by  Kudur-nankhundi.  Those  rav- 
aging hordes  of  Elamites  must  have  driven  forth  many  a desolated  Babylonian 
household  in  search  of  some  more  quiet  dwelhng  place.  The  influence  of  the 
devastation  would  be  specially  strong  with  the  nomadic  tribes,  hke  that  of 
Abraham.  These,  gathering  the  rescued  fragments  of  their  flocks  and  herds, 
wandered  onward  until  they  could  find  rest  in  less  dangerous  pasture  lands. 
Abraham’s  tribe  journeyed  first  to  Haran,  which  was  probably  the  city  of  that 
name  near  the  upper  Euphrates,  and  thence  Abraham  led  his  own  particiflar 
following  into  Canaan,  which  we  know  as  Palestine.  He  found  this  land  most 
charming  to  his  taste,  perfectly  fitted  to  his  pastoral  household.  It  was  sparsely 
inhabited,  fertile  with  many  meadows,  and  of  a pleasant  climate.  Here,  when  he 
learned  that  the  Elamite  forces  were  again  at  hand,  persecuting  him  even  in. 
this  distant  realm,  he  turned  upon  them  suddenly  and  fiercely,  as  we  know, 
and  defeated  the  army  of  Chedorlaomer.  Or,  if  we  are  not  justified  in  terming 
that  sudden  night-attack  a defeat,  the  patriarch  at  least  wrested  from  the  in- 
vaders such  portions  of  their  prisoners  and  spoils  as  specially  concerned  him. 

The  name  “Hebrew”  means  people  “from  the  other  bank  of  the  river,”^ 
that  is,  of  the  Euphrates;  and  it  may  well  be  that  Abraham’s  tribe  was  only  one 
small  portion  of  the  many  Semites  from  the  Euphrates  who  drifted  into  Canaan. 
It  is  certain  that  “Hebrew”  in  its  widest  significance  was  applied  not  only  to 
the  Israelites  but  to  many  of  their  immediate  neighbors,  the  Moabites,  Ammon- 
ites, and  others.  Apparently,  also,  it  was  only  after  some  centuries  that  Abra- 
ham’s special  descendants,  the  Israelites,  separated  wholly  from  these  kindred 
tribes  and  in  a period  of  famine  undertook  that  further  migration  which  brought 
them  into  Eg>pt. 

In  Egypt  they  were  welcomed  by  the  Hyksos,  or  “Shepherd  Kings,”  Asiatic 
invaders  like  themselves,  perhaps  of  their  own  kindred,  who  had  conquered  the 
land  of  the  Nile.  Under  these  Hyksos,  the  Israelite  Joseph  rose  to  be  the  chief 
man  of  the  kingdom,  the  deputy  of  the  king.  Generations  later,  when  the 
Hyksos  had  been  expelled  by  a native  Egyptian  uprising,  the  descendants  of 
Israel  sank  to  be  little  better  than  slaves;  and  hence,  under  their  wondrous  leader 
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and  prophet  Moses,  they  left  Egypt  to  seek  once  more  a land  of  freedom  and 
of  peace. 

We  have  no  means  of  setting  exact  dates  to  these  wanderings  of  Abraham 
and  his  descendants.  If  we  make  the  first  migration  from  Ur  coincident  with 
the  Elamite  conquest,  the  time  would  be  about  2285  B.c.  Joseph’s  period  of 
rule  in  Egypt  must  have  been  not  far  from  the  year  1720  B.c.;  and  the  exodus 
under  Moses  may  have  occurred  about  1300  b.c. 

For  the  forty  years  following,  the  exiles  led  a nomadic  life,  as  their  fathers 
had  done  of  old.’  They  pastured  their  scanty  flocks  on  the  herbage  of  Sinai, 
a barren  land,  but  by  no  means  so  desolate  as  the  earlier  home  of  their  Semite 
.ancestors  in  Arabia.  Finally,  feeling  themselves  strong  enough,  the  wanderers 
.advanced  northward  into  Palestine.  They  found  it  no  longer'  the  thinly  peopled 
country  it  had  been  in  Abraham’s  day.  Under  Joshua  they  waged  battle  after 
battle  against  its  Canaanite  cities  before  becoming  masters  of  the  land.  Indeed 
they  never  did  win  complete  possession  of  it  all. 

During  all  their  wanderings  the  Israelites  had  been  mere  tribes,  but  grad- 
ually their  experiences  in  Palestine  molded  them  into  a compact  nation,  sharply 
separated  from  the  other  Semites.  They  became,  in  fact,  the  most  clearly 
differentiated  race  and  apparently  the  most  enduring  in  type  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  This  amazing  persistence  and  power  of  race,  which  has 
so  often  aroused  the  comment  of  the  historian,  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
two  sources.  The  first  was  their  religion.  Like  the  Assyrians  and  most  of 
the  other  Semites,  they  regarded  themselves  as  the  chosen  people  of  their  god. 
When,  in  addition  to  this,  they  came  to  think  of  theirs  as  the  only  real  God,  all- 
powerful  over  other  races  of  men,  then  naturally  the  Israelites  acquired  not  only 
a tremendous  self-confidence,  but  also  a scorn  of  all  less  favored  people,  a scorn 
which  made  them  anxious  to  dwell  apart.  Their  other  source  of  racial  strength 
was  the  moral  law  established  by  Moses,  which  forbade  them  to  intermarry  with 
the  Canaanites  among  whom  they  settled.  Thus,  refusing  steadily  to  mix  with 
■other  races,  they  became  more  and  more  a typical  and  homogeneous  people. 

Their  nation  did  not  attain  political  importance  until  about  the  year  1000 
B.C.,  in  the  days  of  their  great  chieftain  David.  In  David’s  childhood  the  Israel- 
ites were  only  one  among  three  or  more  separate  peoples  dwelling  in  Palestine. 
They  were  the  country  folk,  still  pastoral,  counting  their  wealth  in  flocks  and 
herds,  and  quite  definitely  subject  to  the  Philistines,  a Semitic  people  like  them- 
selves, who  dwelt  in  walled  cities  along  the  Palestine  coast.  As  yet  the  Israel- 
ites were  bound  together  only  by  their  sense  of  a common  kinship  and  religion. 
They  had  chief  priests  and  prophets,  but  no  organized  rule.  Then  Saul,  a sturdy 
giant  of  a man  and  a great  fighter,  led  a rebellion  against  the  Philistines.  Being 
temporarily  successful,  he  set  himself  up  as  Israel’s  first  king.  He  established 
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a capital,  and  organized  a government.  When  Saul  was  finally  defeated  and 
slain  by  the  Philistines,  his  place  was  taken  by  his  son-in-law  David. 

David  had  been  exiled  by  Saul  on  suspicion  of  plotting  to  seize  the  throne. 
In  this  exile,  David  had  set  himself  up  as  chief  of  a robber  band;  he  had  even 
taken  service  vmder  the  Philistines.  Now,  however,  he  deserted  them  to  lead 
his  own  people.  At  first  he  was  merely  king  of  Judah,  his  native  tribe  among 
the  Israelites;  and  only  after  a bloody  civil  war  did  the  other  tribes  accept  his 
rule.  There  was  thus,  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  national  life,  a division 
among  the  Israelites.  Judah,  as  the  chief  tribe,  from  which  sprang  King  David 
and  his  successors,  assumed  a superiority.  Gradually  it  became  more  and  more 
widely  separated  from  the  mass  of  the  other  tribes,  to  whom  the  name  of  Israel 
came  to  be  applied 'as  distinct  from  that  of  Judah. 

As  king  of  the  united  nation,  David  defeated  the  Philistines.  He  then 
stormed  Jerusalem,  the  chief  fortified  city  of  the  mountains,  which  was  still  in 
possession  of  its  original  inhabitants,  the  Jebusites.  Having  made  Jerusalem 
his  capital,  David  embarked  on  a career  of  conquest  over  outside  nations.  His 
chief  victory  was  that  of  Helam,  where  he  defeated  the  confederated  forces  of 
Syria,  probably  the  Hittites.  He  extended  his  rule,  though  doubtless  feebly 
and  vaguely,  from  the  borders  of  Egypt,  over  all  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  as  far 
eastward  as  the  Euphrates  valley.  For  a moment  Israel,  in  the  sudden  recogni- 
tion of  her  strength,  promised  to  become  the  world  power  that  should  supplant 
ancient  Babylonia  and  the  temporarily  exhausted  Assyria. 

This  kingdom,  which  Saul  had  founded  and  David  had  made  strong,  reached 
the  zenith  of  its  power  under  David’s  son,  Solomon,  whose  reign  of  forty  years 
was  peculiarly  tranquil  for  those  turbulent  days,  wherein  the  overcrowded 
nations  found  themselves  at  constant  war.  The  new  king’s  peace  was  the  reward 
of  the  reputation  his  father  had  won.  The  Pharaohs  of  Egypt,  risen  by  this  time 
to  the  height  of  their  splendor,  treated  with  Solomon  apparently  as  an  equal, 
something  which,  in  the  safety  of  their  isolated  position,  they  had  refused  to  do 
with  any  earlier  Asiatic  monarch.  An  Egyptian  princess  was  sent  to  Jerusalem 
as  Solomon’s  bride.  Indeed  one  can  imagine  a shrewd  Babylonian  trader  of 
that  day  as  he  journeyed  from  land  to  land,  reckoning  the  four  chief  kingdoms 
of  the  world  in  the  order  of  their  weakness,  as  follows:  lowest  of  the  four,  the 
Hittites,  too  disunited  to  have  any  chance  of  empire;  next  to  these,  the  Assyrians, 
enfeebled  by  local  wars  and  fast  losing  their  ancient  strength;  third,  Egypt, 
mighty  but  too  far  off  to  be  able  to  exert  her  power  in  Asia;  and  fourth  and 
highest,  Israel,  a united  people,  numerous,  victorious,  strong,  and  eager  for  war. 

These  were  the  days  of  Jerusalem’s  beautifying  and  splendor.  Solomon 
built  himself  palaces  and  aqueducts  and  stately  bridges,  and,  chief  of  his  con- 
structions, his  celebrated  temple.  This  was  erected  on  the  highest  hill  of  the 
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great  mountain  city,  the  summit  of  the  hill  being  leveled  and  its  edges  raised 
by  huge  understructures,  which  remain  even  to  this  day.  The  temple  was 
renowned  for  its  richness  rather  than  its  size,  though  one  report  represents  its 
chief  tower  as  rising  210  feet  above  the  temple  court.  Two  pillars,  celebrated 
for  their  beauty,  rose  before  the  doorway,  and  within  was  the  “Holy  of  Holies,” 
the  most  sacred  shrine  of  all.  This  was  an  empty  chamber  wherein  God  Himself 
was  believed  to  have  made  His  presence  manifest  to  the  most  devoted  of  His 
followers. 

The  days  of  the  nation’s  worldly  glory  were,  however,  of  brief  duration. 
Solomon  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Rehoboam;  and  the  new  king  forgot  that 
his  own  great-grandfather  Saul  had  been,  only  a short  time  before,  one  of  the 
common  peasantry,  selected  by  his  fellows  to  champion  them  against  oppression. 
Rehoboam  thought  himself  the  master  of  his  people  and  tried  to  rule  as  haughtily 
and  with  the  same  crushing  brutality  as  the  Assyrian  monster-kings.  The  result 
was  a rebellion.  The  other  tribes  broke  away  from  the  yoke  of  Judah,  and  set 
up  a state  of  their  own  with  its  capital  at  Samaria.  This  was  known  thence- 
forth as  the  Kingdom  of  Israel,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Judah.  Between 
the  two  sister  states  ensued  constant  war;  and  from  that  time  onward  each 
sapped  the  life-blood  of  the  other.  Like  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  they  turned 
away  from  feebler  foes,  and,  in  fratricidal  strife  exhausted  each  other’s  power. 
Thus  all  the  dreams  of  empire  which  illumined  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon 
were  brought  to  naught. 

The  empire  of  the  Hebrews  was  not  to  be  of  this  world.  Today  they  are 
a people  without  a country,  a nation  without  a state.  But  they  were  slow  to 
realize  their  destiny,  slow  to  recognize  their  own  peculiar  strength  or  to  acknowl- 
edge their  peculiar  weakness.  They  fought  furiously  for  their  little  corner  of 
earth.  Moreover,  they  abandoned  the  religious  unity  which  had  made  them 
strong.  Even  King  Solomon  had  “turned  his  heart  after  other  gods.”  The 
old  Babylonian  worship  of  Ishtar  was  revived.  Ishtar,  or  as  the  Greeks  called 
her,  Astarte,  was  the  goddess  of  love  and  of  all  the  reproducing  forces  of  nature. 
Temples  were  erected  to  her  on  the  hill- tops,  and  she  was  adored  with  unclean 
rites.  The  northern  tribes  of  Israel  broke  away  entirely  from  obedience  to 
their  own  ancient  God,  our  Biblical  “Jehovah,”  whose  worship  was  too  closely 
associated  with  Jerusalem  and  Judah  to  please  the  northern  rebels.  Even  in 
Judah  there  was  religious  division,  and  the  splendid  temple  of  Solomon  came  to 
enclose  within  its  sacred  precincts  the  shrines  of  many  idols. 

Then  followed  the  political  downfall.  King  Shishak  of  Egypt  attacked 
Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Rehoboam,  Solomon’s  son,  and  carried  off  all  the  riches 
of  the  temple.  Still  darker  days  ensued,  during  which  one  Assyrian  conqueror 
after  another  ground  the  hopelessly  divided  Hebrews  beneath  his  savage  heel. 
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Tidath-Dileser  III.,  or  Pul,  who  established  Assyria’s  second  period  of  power, 
oviran  Syria  and  Palestine.  The  King  of  Judah,  Ahaz,  confederated  with  him 
or  even  as  the  Bible  tells  us,  entreated  him  to  enter  the  land  to  protect  Ju  a 
from  Israel  and  other  foes.  Hence  Judah  escaped  the  ravages  of  Pul;  Israel 
fought  him  and  was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  A large  portion,  probably  the 
mafority  of  the  northern  IsraeUtes  who  survived,  were  carried  off  by  Pul  about 
,40  E.c  and  colonised  in  Assyria.  There,  in  the  destrucUon  which  later  over- 
took  that  unhappy  land,  they  wholly  disappeared.  • * 

A decade  later  Israel  was  again  in  arms  agamst  an  Assyrian  tyrant  S 
maneser  IV.  He  besieged  Israel’s  capital,  Samaria,  for  several  years  before  it 
Tally  fell,  not  to  him  but  to  his  successor,  that  adventurer  who  se.ed  upon 
Assyria’s  throne  and  called  himself  Sargon  II.  This  leader  completed  the  de- 
struction of  Israel,  which  Pul,  the  earlier  conqueror,  had  begun.  In  the  year  7 
B c.  Sargon  expeUed  the  last  exhausted  remnant  of  the  ^rthern  Hebrews  rom 
their  kingdom,  and  marched  them  across  all  the  weary  width  of  his  broad  empire 
to  its  otL  extremity,  the  far  eastern  land  of  Media.  So  complete  y has  every 
trace  of  these  bands  of  exiles  disappeared  that  we  speak  of  them  today  as  the 
fen  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  Of  the  twelve  tribes  that  had  foUowed  Moses  out  of 
Egypt,  only  two,  that  of  Judah  and  the  Uttle  aided  tribe  of  Benjamm, 

did  theVingdom  of  Judah  long  outlast  that  of  Israel  Hezekiah,  king 
of  Judah,  rebeUed  against  Sargon’s  son  and  successor  Sennacherib,  an  soug 
the  protection  of  Egypt,  Assyria’s  chief  rival.  Of  the  strange  destructmn 
Seunacherib-5  army  before  Jerusalem,  we  know  from 

The  startUug  event  impressed  itself  deeply  upon  the  ancient  world  The  Gr^k 
historian  Herodotus,  when  he  visited  Egypt,  was  shown  a statue  of  an  Egjptian 
king  holding  a rat  in  his  hand,  and  was  told  that  when  Sennacherib  s army  was 
intending  to  attack  Egypt,  the  god  Ptah  sent  myriads  of  rodents  “‘o  the  Assy^^^^^^ 
camp.  These  gnawed  through  every  bow-string,  and  through  all  the  ootds  for 
bimttig  on  armor  and  shields.  The  Assyrian  host,  disarmed  and  helpless  M 
in  panic,  and  many  were  slain.  Hence  the  Egyptians  credited  Se“acher*  s 
downfall  to  the  piety  of  their  own  king,  to  the  greatness  of  fteir  god  Ptah,  and 
to  the  teeth  of  his  rats.  But  this  little  animal  was  the  symbol,  in  ancient  EgjT  . 
of  just  what  our  modern  science  has  taught  us  it  now  chiefly  symbohaes  the 
plavue  Hence  this  story  seems  to  point,  as  does  that  of  the  Bible,  to  4e  d^ 
struction  of  Sennacherib’s  forces  by  a sudden  plague,  some  such  awful 
as  our  own  day  has  again  seen  attending  upon  the  recklessly  gathered  and  clos  y 

horded  armies  of  the  east.  . , , 1 iPfi«  The 

Hezekiah’s  escape  prolonged  Judah’s  independence  only  a httle  time  The 
next  Assyrian  king  was  the  great  conqueror  Esarhaddon.  He  reduced  all  P 
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tine,  and  even  Egypt  itself,  to  the  position  of  submissive  provinces  within  his 
empire.  Judah’s  king,  Manasseh,  was  made  prisoner,  carried  before  Esarhaddon 
in  chains,  and  afterward  restored  to  his  throne  as  a dependent  vassal  king. 

In  the  terrible  days  that  followed  Esarhaddon,  when  those  wild  barbarian 
tribes  from  the  unknown  north  were  ravaging  Palestine  as  well  as  Assyria,  when 
Nineveh  and  Babylon  were  at  death-grips,  and  Nineveh  was  finally  overthrown, 
Judah  reasserted  its  independence.  Its  king  Josiah  not  only  fought  successfully 
against  his  neighbors  and  fellow  sufferers  in  desolation,  but  organized  a great 
religious  revival.  The  ancient  law-books  of  Moses  had  vanished,  destroyed  per- 
haps or  carried  off  as  booty  by  one  of  the  Assyrian  conquerors.  Now,  in  clearing 
out  from  the  temple  the  accumulations  of  many  generations,  there  was  redis- 
covered a copy  of  at  least  a part  of  the  Law.  Reading  this,  Josiah  and  his  people 
realized  with  horror  how  far  they  had  departed  from  the  pure  worship  of  the 
one  God,  Jehovah. 

A complete  reformation  followed.  The  shrines  of  Ishtar  and  other  foreign 
gods  were  destroyed;  and  grim  abominations  were  performed  upon  these  temple 
spots  to  prevent  their  ever  being  regarded  again  as  holy.  Next  the  religious 
ceremonials  dedicated  to  Jehovah  Himself  were  much  altered  and  simplified. 
And  when  at  length  all  was  completed,  a feast  of  purification  was  held  so  solemn 
that,  in  the  words  of  the  Bible,  “there  was  not  holden  such  a passover  from  the 
days  of  the  judges  that  judged  Israel,  nor  in  all  the  days  of  the  kings  of  Israel, 
nor  of  the  kings  of  Judah.”  The  wording  suggests  that  the  Law  must  have  been 
lost  from  view  even  before  the  Assyrian  era,  before  David  and  before  Saul,  per- 
haps in  those  early  days  of  the  Judges  when  the  Philistines  held  in  bondage  the 
“ark  of  the  covenant.” 

Again,  however,  was  that  lesson  to  be  taught  which  the  Hebrews  refused 
so  long  to  learn,  that  God  offers  no  earthly  splendor  in  payment  to  his  followers. 
King  Josiah  ventured  to  fight  against  Egypt.  Assyria  had  finally  perished; 
Babylon  reigned  in  the  east,  and  Egypt,  once  more  independent,  was  at  war  with 
her.  The  Egyptians  sent  word  to  Josiah  asking  him  only  to  keep  out  of  the  strife 
on  either  side.  But  Josiah  defied  the  Egyptians,  and  was  slain  by  them  in  a 
great  battle  at  Megiddo.  His  defeat  compelled  Judah  to  become  subject  to 
Egypt. 

That  subjection  soon  brought  about  the  Hebrew  kingdom’s  downfall.  Egypt 
was  defeated  by  the  Babylonians;  and  her  allied’ and  subject  cities  were  captured 
one  after  the  other,  Jerusalem  among  them.  The  Babylonian  monarch  Nebu- 
chadnezzar stormed  the  Hebrew  citadel,  plundered  its  temple  and  carried  off  its 
king  Jeconiah  and  all  his  chief  people  into  captivity  in  Babylonia.  Those  who 
remained  in  Judah  rebelled  a few  years  later,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  determined 
to  make  an  end  of  them.-  One  of  his  generals  overran  the  land  and  besieged  its 
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capital  for  the  last  time.  Under  Zedekiah,  the  last  of  its  ancient  kings,  Jerusalem 
^vithstood  this  final  siege  for  three  years.  Then  famine  conquered  her.  Her 
armed  men  were  slain  in  a last  desperate  sortie.  Her  king  was  captured  and 
killed,  and  the  starving  survivors  were  carried  off,  as  the  upper  classes  had  been 
before,  to  Babylonian  servitude.  The  sacred  city  was  deUberately  destroyed, 
blotted  out  of  existence  (586  b.c.).  _ 

Only  a few  fugitives  from  the  surrounding  country  remained  to  gather  m 
misery  around  the  sacred  shrine  of  desolated  Jerusalem.  These  were  ruled  by 
a governor  approved  by  Babylonia.  But  even  this  remnant  rebeUed  once  more, 
slew  their  governor,  and  then,  helpless  to  defend  themselves,  fled  to  Eg^t  for 
protection.  An  avenging  force  from  Babylonia  scraped  up  a few  poor  miserable 
survivors  among  the  ruins  and  carried  them  also  into  captivity.^  The  kingdom 
of  Judah  vanished;  its  land  lay  an  empty  waste.  But  the  spiritual  faith  of  its 
people  survived.  The  true  mission  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  that  first 
historic  believer  in  one  God,  was  not  fimshed;  it  was  only  just  begun. 

This  new  era  dawned  for  Judea  and  the  Jews,  as  the  ancient  land  and  people 
of  Judah  came  to  be  called,  when  Babylon  was  in  its  turn  conquered  by  another 
conqueror.  He  was  the  Persian  monarch  Cyrus.  Cyrus  assumed  the  r6le  of 
friend  and  deliverer  of  all  the  races  whom  the  Babylonians  had  crushed.  He 
therefore  permitted  the  various  transported  colonists  throughout  the  empire 
to  return  to  their  native  homes,  if  they  so  wished.  The  captive  Jews  gladly 
seized  upon  this  privilege,  and  in  vast  caravans  under  various  leaders,  Zerubbabel, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  they  journeyed  back  to  Judea  and  rebuilt  Jerusalem.  Their 
city  was  of  course  nothing  like  the  gorgeous  capital  of  wealth  and  beauty  it  had 
been  before.  Neither  did  it  again  pretend  to  independence  or  to  any  political 
importance.  The  exiled  Jews  in  Babylonia  had  been  held  together  by  their 
priests  and  their  religion;  and  it  was  these  potent  forces  that  had  led  them  back 
to  Judea.  Their  state  became  a “theocracy,”  a nation  ruled  wholly  by  its 
priesthood.  This  was  the  time  of  most  of  the  Hebrew  religious  writings.  The 
faith  of  the  people  waxed  stronger,  purer,  nobler.  It  prepared  itself  to  teach 
its  most  exalted  doctrines  to  all  mankind. 

Politically  Judea  remained  in  quiet  subjection  to  Persia,  and  then  to  the 
Greeks,  who,  under  Alexander  the  Great,  conquered  Persia  and  divided  its  empire 
into  four  kingdoms  (323  B.c.).  , Judea  fell  at  first  to  the  share  of  the  Egyptian 
kingdom,  but  in  204  B.c.  was  seized  and  added  to  the  Syrian  kingdom  by  the 
monarch  Antiochus  HI.,  called  the  Great. 

During  these  centuries  the  Jews  as  an  earnest,  obedient,  unrebellious  people, 
were  in  special  favor  with  their  various  sovereigns.  They  became  numerous 
and  prosperous.  Antiochus  the  Great  even  used  the  Jews  as  a bulwark  against 
other  rebels  by  sending  colonies  of  them  to  disaffected  regions,  offering  them 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREATEST  NATIONS 
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The  World’s  Famous  Events 

wUl  include  the  Histories  of  the  following  countries:  BAB  YLONIA  and  ASS  YRIA, 
The  HEBREWS,  The  PHOENICIANS,  EGYPT,  PERSIA,  GREECE,  ROME, 
GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  FRANCE,  ENGLAND  and  Its  COLONIES,  RUSSIA, 
SPAIN,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  TURKEY,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  DENMARK, 
HOLLAND,  BELGIUM,  THE  UNITED  STATES,  SOUTH  AMERICA,  etc. 


Every  one  should  read  history,  especially  the  young,  because  a knowledge  of  it  is 
absolutely  essential  in  all  walks  of  l^e.  So  fully  is  the  value  of  history  recognized  that  over 
half  the  reading  done  in  the  world  is  historical.  This  is  because  the  entire  social  organiza- 
tion of  to-day  is  the  product  of  the  Past.  By  knowing  the  Past  you  can  better  understand 
the  Present,  and  can  more  clearly  foresee  the  Future.  Hence  you  can  live  more  comfortably, 
more  wisely,  and  more  profitably.  Moreover  History  tells  you  the  sources  of  all  other 
knowledge,  and  makes  human  character  and  motives  an  open  book. 


A FEW  REASONS  WHY 

THIS  IS  THE  BEST  HISTORY  YOU  COULD  POSSIBLY  BUY 

1.  It  is  entirely  free  from  religious,  sectional  or  political  bias. 

2.  The  tissue  narrative  makes  it  just  a succession  of  stories. 

3.  The  text  narrative  makes  it  thoroughly  complete  and  reliable. 

4.  The  story  is  simply  told,  easy  to  understand,  scholarly,  yet  not  pedantic. 

5.  There  is  no  confusion;  the  story  of  each  coimtry  is  told  by  itself  from  start  to  finish. 

6.  It  will  end  the  complaints  of  your  children  that  history  is  dry. 

7.  It  is  fully  up-to-date,  based  on  the  most  recent  discoveries.  The  ancient  history  of  a 

dozen  years  ago  was  all  wrong. 

8.  There  are  brief  chronoJogical  summaries  so  you  can  review  and  remember  what  you  read. 

9.  There  is  a pronouncing  vocabulary  for  each  nation,  so  you  can  use  the  names  correctly 

in  teUing  others  what  you  have  read. 

10.  To  aid  the  student  in  fiurther  reading,  there  is  given  for  each  nation  a list  of  the  best 

authorities  and  their  best  books. 

11.  The  mechanical  part  is  perfect,  large  clear  type,  highest  grade  illustrations,  etc. 

12.  The  books  will  last,  for  they  are  made  of  the  best  grade  of  paper,  best  ink,  best  everything. 

13 . The  vividly  instructive  method  of  the  modem  motion  pictui  es.  is  here  carried  into  history. 

14.  The  pictures  make  the  story  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  so  aid  the  memory. 

15.  They  form  in  themselves  acompletehistoryfrom  which  youle?  i.imconsciously  and  rapidly. 

16.  Each  picture  gives  dozens  of  details  of  costume,  eCr..,  which  would  take  pages  of  text  to  describe. 

17.  The  pictures  include  most  of  tho  famous  historical  paintings  of  the  world  gathered 

from  every  country. 

18.  Thus  they  form  an  art  education  ia  themselves,  including  the  work  of  Chinese  artists, 

Japanese,  ancient  Persians,  Egyptians,  and  Babylonians,  besides  the  work  of 
such  more  modem  masters  as; 


Michelangelo 

Titian 

Veronese 

Corregio 

Riva 

Velasquez 


Rembrandt 
Rubens 
Van  Dyke 


and  other  masters  too  numerous  to  mention. 
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